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A Shortage of 10,000,000 Tons of | 


Consumption 


Main Line and Siding Extensions 


as Indicating 


HE production of steel rails in the Un 


has been a subject very largely neglecte 
the war has attracted attention to other 


ecessary steel products. The accompanyin 


ymmpiled from statistics of the American Iro! 


nstitute, the reports of the Interstate Comme 
iission and the United States Department 


erce, affords an interesting comparison of 


juction and consumption of rails in the | 


nee 1898. 


While the tonnages shown include rails of t 


ind other types for street railroad purpo 


sumption of standard section rails for regul 


ailroad use is undoubtedly closely approxin 


figures given. This consumption is also shov 


ccompanying diagram, and it will be note 
though the general tendency is for increase 


] 


tion the rate is surprisingly small when the 


iileage is considered. This condition may 
to two causes, namely, the 
generally heavier weight 
per yard of the section of | 
rails rolled in succeeding 
years and the rapid growth 
f the use of open-hearth 
teel rails with a conse- 
juently longer life. Obvi- 
susly the use of the heavier 
sections tends to prolong 
the life of rails, thus giv- 
ing a decreasing rate of 
‘onsumption, other things 
being equal. At the same | 
time open-hearth steel %“———— 
rails, which have now for ant 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF RAILS 





Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage approximately 

Year rolled mported exported onsu 
1893 1,136,458 2.888 19,876 1,119,47 
S94 1,021,772 300 13,556 1,0 l 
1895 1,306,135 1,447 15,5$ 1,29 
1896 1,122,010 7,796 73,131 1,056, 
L897 1,647,892 415 148,221 1,50 

898 1,981,241 200 301,903 1,679,538 
899 2,272,700 2,134 277,714 1,997,12 
1900 2,385,682 1,448 361,619 2,025,511 
1901 2,874,639 1,905 18,956 2,557,588 
1902 2,947,933 63,522 67.666 2,943,789 
1903 2,992,477 95,555 30,837 3,057,19 
1904 2,284,711 37,776 416.250 1,906,237 


*Tonnage items are totals for calendar years, 


is for the years ending June 30, and includes all classes of 


track 
tRobert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago 


Figures. 
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the 24 years’ record there has been, in round numbers, 


Tons 
Total approximate onsumed 2, 900,000 
Required for extensions of main tracks 14,900,000 
Required for replacement 8 on ) 
+: or 
Amount available for re 
A few df the leading trunk line railroads count on 


replacing 10 per cent of their mileage each year with 
new rail. Others, including many of the western and 


southern rail renewal 
calling for a less amount of new rail, so that probably 


6 per cent represents a liberal factor to serve as the 


lines, have a yearly program 


average of common railroad practice and especially so 


since such would mean that the average life of rails 
was over 16 years. 
Going back then to the Commerce Commission’s 


records of main track mileage it will be found that 6 
per cent of the total mileage on which rails should have 
been renewed 322,000. If the 

very generous assump- 
tion) there would be required a total of 42,000,000 tons. 
Apparently, therefore, 
000,000 tons of rail now exists on the railroads in order 
to bring them up to a prime 


amounts to renewals 


were made in 85-lb. section (a 


a shortage of approximately 10,- 


physical condition, for as 
above shown only 32,000,000 tons have been available 
for renewals in the time stated. 

Such a conclusion may seem like an exaggeration of 
facts. But in 1912 a special committee on relations of 
railroad operation to legislation brought out the fact 
that 63,000 miles of main line track was laid with rails 
of 75 lb. and lighter sections. No doubt much of this 
should have been replaced long ago. 


g Replacing all of 
it in 85-lb. rail would have required 8,300,000 tons, but 
1912 has only 
the other or heavier 


rail must have been continued since 1912 as before, it 


the consumption since been 9,600,000 tons 


and considering that renewal of 
is readily seen that a very large amount of light rail is 
i that should be replaced. 


now in service 
therefore, the above estimated shortage of 


Probably, 
10,000,000 
tons is a conservative one after all, particularly in view 
of the high standard of maintenance necessary to en- 
the railroads to economically the tre 
mendous volume of traffic desired. 

With speculation rife as to business conditions after 
the war it seems justifiable to predict 


able transport 


a large demand 
for rails and consequent large production when 
is finally declared. Although statistics of rail produc- 
tion in other countries are not available it is almost 
certain that the United States has practically supplied 
the world with rails for over three years. In that time 
Russia has taken 500,000 tons, France probably 200,000 
and Italy and other countries more. Peaceful condi- 
tions will require much rehabilitation of railroad main- 
tenance in the war stricken countries before even a nor- 
mal resumption of other business can be attempted and 
rails and accessories for this rebuilding will raost likely 
be drawn from our market. 


peace 


Likewise, American rail- 
roads, regardless of ownership, eventually will be bound 
to become large rail purchasers so that the future for 
rails should not be overlooked entirely in the present 
press for other products. 


Hanging in the entrance of the main office to the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is a 
service flag that shows that 345 employees of this com- 
pany are in active war service and training camps at 
present, and this number will likely be largely increased 


The Adamson Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, which re- 
cently absorbed the Akron Steel Casting Co., has 
started a new 10-ton open-hearth furnace which will 
add approximately 25 tons a day of such castings to 
its present converter output. 


THE IRON 


AGE December 27. 


Heat Transmission Through Roofi: 


Under certain conditions, where extremes 
perature are to be avoided, the heat-insulating p: 
of a roof is as important as its strength and du 
according to an article by Dr. W. M. Thornto; 
strong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, wh 
peared in Engineering, London, Oct. 19, ar 
which the following abstracts have been taken 

The heat insulating value of roofing mate 
pends more upon the nature of its surface tha 
its thermal conductivity. A sheet of galvani 
on which the crystal surfaces of the alloy wer 
and bright was tested. Such a surface is pra 
a mirror, and only 111 British thermal units 
transmitted through per 100 sq. ft. per hour. VW 
the exposed side of this material was blackene 
rate of transmission increased so that half as 
more heat passed through. When the inside was | 
ened, more than double the amount of heat } 
through per hour, and when both sides were bla 
581 B.t.u. per hour was transmitted. 

These results were also confirmed by tests on 
gated iron taken from actual roofs. Old galva 
iron allows more heat to pass through it thar 

The slates were found to be good insulators 
referred to as a heavy roofing material. Dy 
boarding covered with asphalted felt, though thick, 
not so heavy as Welsh slate, and is considered on¢ 
the best insulators. In this case, its poor conduct 
is evidently not negligible. 


does. 


are 


Heat Transmitted Through Roofing Material 
B.t.u. Per We 
Material 100 Sq. Ft. Thickness, Lb 
Per Hr. In. Sq 
Bright galvanized iron sheet... 111 0.040 
Galvanized iron, blackened below 168 0.040 1.¢ 
Galvanized iron, blackened above 385 0.040 1.¢ 
Galvanized iron, blackened above 
RO DOO nik sac eweene oscars 581 0.040 1.6 
Galvanized corrugated iron after 
one month’s exposure to the 
WERE 53 c455 8 ee week eee 310 0.033 1.2 
Galvanized corrugated iron after 
one year’s exposure.. Santa) ee 0.03 1.28 
Galvanized corrugated iron 
painted black above. 472 0.033 
Roofing glass, serrated 453 0.220 2 
Welsh slate . a 337 0.170 2 
Westmoreland slate were ia 248 0.250 4.8 
%-in. T. G. deal covered with 
asphalited felt re 124 1.000 2 
The National Physical Laboratory, England, 


ports that air spaces in roofing materials may be 
vantageous. A satisfactory means of obtaining this 
to lay corrugated asbestos-cement plates on the thir 
nest asphalted felt or other light sheet material, sup 
ported by the roof frames. Where heat insulation and 
lightness are of the first importance, a strong and 
efficient roofing can be made in this way at a reason 
able cost. 


An Industrial Lift Truck for Heavy Loads 


The Lewis-Shepard Co., 48 Binford Street, 
has developed a new type of industrial lift truck. 
This is designed for heavier duty than the two which 
were illustrated in THE IRON AGE, May 4, 1916, and 
Oct. 18, 1917, which had maximum capacities of 5500 
and 2500 lb. respectively. The new truck, which is 
capable of elevating a load of 8000 lb. a distance of 
3 in., has all of the standard features of the line, such 
as the universal joint that provides a free lifting and 
steering handle and enables the load to be elevated 
with the handle of the truck turned to one side. A 
release check controlled by a pedestal located on the 
front of the truck is provided for lowering the load 
The new truck is made in 10 models, five having wheels 
7 in. in diameter, while those of the other five trucks 
are 10 in. This recent addition brings the line 0! 
trucks made by the company up to 34 different models 
divided between four types. 


3oston, 





The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital stock. The com 
pany’s plant has been operating under a receivership for 
the past few months. H. G. Catrow is president. 


* 
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tomatic Feed Tool Grinding Machine k p by the rod q. The lever r which in t 





automatic type of feed mechanism has been de 1utomat peration of the feed. Thes re ( 
ed by the Wilmarth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids nat f ? the table a: se adia ‘: 

for attachment to its universal cutter and too "4 
ing machine. It is arranged so that it can be at | 

to machines of this type for which hand feed 
led with but little work. A gearbox containi: if 
the mechanism is provided and enables eight tabl it 
s ranging from 12 to 75 in. per m to be o 


1 single self-contained unit ’ io 


“a6 


es 


e gearbox is attached to the saddle on a pad at } 
ear and is driven from the main countershaft d> te pry ln 
step cone pulley a. One speed is provided Dy the “s i 
g pinion shaft b engaging with the two-step gea1 | 


sliding the shaft out of engagement with this gea1 ‘ 
ngaging the key of the gear d the second speed i ran i 
ned. Two other speeds are secured from a nest o i 
by the movement of the starting lever e. Th 4 


is engaged to the sliding shaft with a key ate 


\ 
1rough a slot and is thrown into engagement wit} i} 
vo clutch gears f and g. The lever is held in posi i 
y a plunger actuated by a spring he clutch 
ns are spaced by a collar which permits a neutra ; i 


on to be obtained in which all of the mechanism 


} 
ly disengaged from the table. The movement of . : 
: } - anertal ‘ +] f ‘ \ 
tarting lever provides the third and fourth sp i 
the table and the remaining four are obtained b | 
ng the belt to the other step of the driving pull a 
he starting lever e can also be employed for stoy 
the table. < 
he motion of the table is obtained throug! n : 
meshing with an idler gear A that in turn « 
with the rack secured to the it lt pir \ 
S arranvet SO as To lAaAKE T ry nie T ais . ’ Y . f 
, BEsa Gea & 7 - : : : Equipment ind Operation of lraveling Crane ¥ 
re the idler gear /. Irom tne table al tnus tnrow P NY 


ae 


he power feed. When this has been done the ta 
be operated by the handwheel at the front of tl 
e or by the lever at the rear without employins the IN 


i 5 a . & 
f the power feed mechanism that drives the table MIEOCCOF, na Harbor, Ind., it wa . 
The gearbox contains a bevel gear two beve empnasiz une e! tne part r the | 
tch pinions k and the clutch / which can be brought asing agent t p n t t of t equi} 
engagement w th the teeth on the clutch pinio1 ent at tne © une A ty tea re ri | ntead 


motion is reversed by the engagement of the clutcl ut U vhile the t rane reater tI 
. 1 r feyy ey , ff rs ; y Fy y thy : 
the pinion on either one side or the othe Phe ! f 1 also 


to a shaft which runs through the ed and 1% was mo 


s and has a bronze bushing m which is double node! rane tha » pul e one ¢ ne 


tcn IS Sec lreda 


ed. The clutch is free to be engaged with either of Wren th y inspector might order 
bevel clutch pinions k by the lever n. This is oper e wh eeded n t Inland 
1 by a bell crank o which is connected to a second me Peace WO EM wie eega? i . 


js a { 
mear ot l sate yr T¢ } 
a general propositi urage lent na | 
lubrication, which means few dela lov 
After Lr ime of tne Sper it ot 
purchase Mr. Smith went on to show that most over 
head trave ing crane i agent rrecd ' 
with operation and were t due to tr i ! | 
de V1CEé He I iinted ut that ft vo 1st rt ' 
to |} ive safe men to fj tre sit n t e operat 
and he cer as to spe y tnat a crane nould be ¢ ppe 
with safety devices. He gave as the qualifications f 
a crane operator a mechanical turn of mir 
ness in thought and movement upled with cautior 
and carefulness, agility kee! V1sior and r ever 
temper. Crane operators should be young and tive 
and hot metal cranemen require at least years of « 
perience before undert iKing this cla of wor? He cor 
demned the practice of employing cranes to move car 


as well as the making of side pulls except where abs« 
lutely necessary. The operator hould not run mor 
than two motors at one time and when handling molt: 
metal only one motor should be operated. The cr 

hooker should exercise care to avoid accident 


should never ride on any burden being carried 


crane. The hooker should watch the load being « 


by the crane or suspended in the air and keep out f: 





under it at all times. When loads are carried bv cran: 


irbox Attached to the Saddle on a Pad at the Rear it was the d ity ¢ f the hooker to warn the men on the 
les Eight Table Speeds Ranging from 12 15 I] Pe 
Min 


re 
+ 


floor to get it < 








Methods to Improve Plant Fuel Econom 


The Case of Purchased Power—Boiler Room 
Equipment, Steam Traps and Heating Mains 
—Practical Suggestions on Boiler Practice 


BY S. J. H. WHITE 


HERE are many hundreds of cases in cities, 
where central station power and heat will prove 
cheaper than if generated by a private plant. 

The writer considers such cases as legitimate cen- 

tral station business. But factories so located that 

heat and live steam as well as power cannot be pur- 
chased from central stations, especially those re- 
quiring steam for manufacturing purposes during 
the entire year, are not legitimate central station 
business. Business secured by the central station 
from such factories can only result in loss to the 
consumer, dissatisfied customers to the central sta- 
tion, and a waste of fuel. Assuming that a factory 
purchasing power from a central station can operate 
its steam plant for steam and heat, on the same 
quantity of coal that would be required if generating 
its own power, the amount of coal the central sta- 
tion consumes in producing the power sold to such 

a factory will be wasted. 

The writer former central station man of 
20 years’ experience as manager of central stations 
and knows both sides of the question, central station 
power versus isolated plants. He has had two and 
one-half years’ experience with an isolated plant 
and four years with purchased power in a certain 
factory. The ratio of costs was decidedly over two 
to one in favor of the isolated plant, and 15 per 
cent fixed charges on the power plant was included 
in the costs of operating the isolated plant. The 
coal consumption, in the plant referred to, per boiler 
horsepower-hour with the isolated plant averaged, 
for two and one-half years, 6.16 lb., while with the 
boiler plant used for heat and steam generation only, 
the coal consumed per boiler horsepower-hour aver- 
aged, for four years, 7.74 lb. of coal. During the 
heating season the steam and heating plant only av- 
erages an evaporation of about 4 lb. of steam per 
pound of coal, running to 7 or 8 lb. in severe weather 
when the boilers carry a good stiff overload. Dur- 
ing the summer, when steam is used for manufae- 
turing purposes only, the boiler averages only about 
1 lb. of steam per pound of coal. 

The load in summer is about 30 hp.; hence, if a 
power unit were installed in this particular plant, 
a load of not less than 150 to 160 hp. (sufficient 
power to drive the machinery) could be carried 
without a material, if any, increase in coal con- 
sumption, as the boiler would under such conditions 
evaporate 6 to 8 lb. of water per pound of coal 
throughout the year, and conserve at least the 
amount of coal the central station is now consum- 
ing to produce the power sold. The boilers in ques- 
tion are wasting at least the difference between 6.16 
Ib. and 7.74 Ib. of coal per boiler hp.-hr., or 20.4 per 
cent of the coal consumption. The conservation of 
20.4 per cent of the coal consumption in only 2000 
factories like the one under discussion would amount 
to 834,224 tons of coal, almost one million tons per 
year. Add to this saving the amount conserved by 
central stations now furnishing power and we would 
conserve 1,000,000 tons. 

A certain factory plant recently investigated by 
the writer, with a view of reducing the coal con- 
sumption, is an unusually expensive plant to heat 


is a 


successfully. The officers of the company 

the above plant, as frequently happens, put 
confidence in the smooth talk of a central 
solicitor from the nearest city than in their 
engineer’s arguments and figures, and deci 
purchase electric power in preference to prod 

it themselves by a private plant. The pr 
power plant would have cost about $20,000. T 

the central station agent’s figures of 15 per 

as the basis for the fixed charges, the latter 
amount to $3,000 per year. Yet the factory h: 
invest $10,000 in a heating and steam plant 

the fixed charges on same must be paid just ; 

a power plant (the same boilers used for he: 
could be used for power); so the factory must 
$1,500 per year, after all, on fixed charges. Th 
demand charge was fixed at about $1,200 per y 
an unusually low figure. This $1,200 demand ch 
paid to the central station, plus the $1,500 
charges on the heating and steam plant makes a 
total of $2,700 per year. Where did the cent 
station prove its generosity and save the facton 
$3,000 per year as promised on fixed charges? 


Power Plant Equipment 

There are any number of private plants operat 
ing at excessive costs, with tremendous waste ir 
fuel, which need complete overhauling and prope: 
management. Many have the poorest, cheapest 
equipment, and under such circumstances cannot 
made to operate economically. Such plants shou! 
be shut down by the Government if the owner 
refuse to make the necessary improvements. The 
best machinery on the market is none too go 
cheap machinery is always a bad investment. Chea 
help also will prove expensive, no matter when you 
use it, but do not attempt to use cheap help 
the boiler or engine rooms. 

A feed water heater at a cost of $7.50 per horse 
power may heat the water to 150 deg. Fahr. whil 
one at $10 or $15 per horse power will heat th 
feed water to 212 deg. Fahr. The difference i1 
price will be paid back to you in coal saved in less 
than one year. An engine can be bought for sa) 
$2,500 which will consume 28 to 30 lb. of steam per 
horsepower-hour, while another engine costing 
$3,000 will consume only 20 lb. of steam. If you are 
buying your equipment to use only a few months per- 
haps the cheap engine might do, but remember you 
expect to run this engine 20 or 30 years, so the sav- 
ings for that number of years will run into man) 
hundreds or thousands of dollars. A boiler can be 
purchased at $10 per horse power, say, which at best 
will only make 5 or 6 Ib. of steam per pound of coa! 
while another type costing $15 to $20, say, per horse- 
power will produce 8 or 9 lb. of steam per pound 
of coal. 

Exhaust Steam Mains and Traps 


There are any quantity of steam traps on the 
market, some of them good, others better, and lots 
of them worse. Not very definite information, we 
admit, but the point is this: Whichever make you 
buy you are likely to wish you had bought another 
make within two years’ time. Recent trap troubles 
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a certain plant resulted in the installation of 15 
ew high-pressure traps with a resultant saving of 
500 lb. of coal per day, and a very decided im 
rovement in the operation of steam-consuming de 
Watch those traps of yours, they may be 
itomatic in operation, but they certainly will waste 
lot of steam if you neglect them tox 


ces. 





The customary scheme of running large low 
ressure heating mains from boiler house to build 
gs is the only thing which can be done when us 
haust steam for heating. Great care should 
sed, however, to insulate such mains preven 
it radiation losses as far as possible Wher 

Idings are to be heated by live steam. su 
heme of mains is dead wrong. Instead ru ! 
ressure mains from boiler house to the buildin; 
icing reduc Ing valves as near t nside W re 
ire heating main as possible, and you 1] 
nsiderable coal. 

A certain factory-heating systen Vas designe 
nd installed, entirely. contrary to the mpany e! 


neer’s recommendation, by a consulting engineer 
had theoretical than 
ind up to the time the company engineer was pet 

tted to remodel it, it had been impossible to heat 
he extreme ends of the building, while the centra 


re uncomfortably hot 


more practical training, 


rtions we ‘company en 
neer is now feeding the inside heating main at 
) points from the high-pressure steam main, 
wo small reducing valves, and has 


w-pressure 


ising 
cut out the large 
underground main cor 
jiler house to the main buildings. The 
aving of not less than 20 per cent of coal, and 
he building is uniformly heated. The boi 
t seriously taxed in cold weather as f 
ind the employees in some departments hav 
-omplaint of being cold as they formerly had al 
mstantly. So far, the engineer 
een unable to persuade the company to insulate the 


ting mains, branches and risers. 


‘ 
ii} aill 


pletely tron 


result 1s 
iers are 
’ 
rmerh 
eon 


i 


referred to h: 


Some Practical Suggestions 


You should insulate 
pes, by all means. 
the investment. 
Where coal shows a tendency to clinker, 
steam jets directly under the grates, and : 
to blow straight up into the fuel bed, will result in 
uch easier firing, fewer clinkers, less ash, 
and naturally a decrease in coal 


ey _ } «+3 . ‘ ‘ 
your heating and eal 


It will pay large dividends or 


the uss 


irranged 


fewer 
‘leanings of fires, 
consumption. 

The ideal method of firing boilers, of 

the use of mechanical stokers. At the 
price of coal, the writer seldom advised mechanical 
stokers in plants under 500 hp. boiler rating, but 
with coal at present prices he has revised his mini- 
mum to 200 hp. rating. Shaking or rocking grates 
are such a decided improvement over stationary 
grates, they should be used in all furnaces where 
mechanical stokers are not installed on account of 
first cost. 

Gas analysis is unquestionably a valuable means 
f locating and reducing losses of combustion. The 
instruments are not expensive, are easily understood 
and operated, and should be furnished engineers of 
all steam plants by the owners. After several gas 
tests in connection with draft gage readings, a fire- 
man should be able to maintain high CO, percent- 
ages by watching his draft gage. The draft gage 


course, 18 


normal 


seems to the writer almost as important as a steam 
gage (of course ignoring the safety feature of the 
latter) it costs but little more than a steam gage, 
and there is no excuse for any plant to be without 
Yet there are comparatively few in use. It 


one. 
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The St. Louis Aircraft Corporation, formed 
officers of the St. Louis Car Co. and the Huttig Sa 
& Door Co., St. Louis, will undertake the constructior 
and equipment of airplanes for the United States Gov 
ernment, utilizing the two plants mentioned for the 


work involved. Messrs. Alfred J. Siegel of the Huttig 
company and E. B. Meissner of the St. Louis Car Co 
are the chief officers of the new concern which plans to 
turn out about 200 airplanes per month 





Industrial Housing Problems’ 


Labor Shortage Forcing Manufacturers 
to Build—Housing Essentials—Dwellings 
for Skilled and Unskilled 


BY LESLIE H. 


Workmen 


ALLEN 


URING the past two or three years employers of 

labor in all of our big industrial centers have ex- 

perienced such great difficulty in getting and keep- 
ing employees that much attention has been focussed 
upon the employment situation. In view of the prob- 
ability that it will not change for four or five years 
after the close of the war, the manufacturer is faced 
with the very serious problem of how best to compete 
in the labor market for his needs, with the knowledge 
that housing is an important factor in which he will get 
no help from local investors as in former years. 


The Effect of Bad Housing on Industry 


Apart from any consideration of this subject from 
the humanitarian or sentimental side, the industrial 
employer is beginning to realize the tremendous im- 
portance of housing conditions in their relation to pro- 
duction. The output of a plant is seriously affected by 
the prevalence of sickness, so often caused by un- 
sanitary surroundings of the workman’s house and 
overcrowding inside. The interest of the employer in 
the health of the employee is being shown in better 
sanitary accommodations in the factory, the provision 
of rest rooms, hospitals, recreation parks, club rooms, 
etc. In so doing he has recognized the importance to 
his plant of happy, healthy employees. The provision 
of decent houses for them is but a short step further 


Building fer Skilled and Unskilled Workmen 


When the manufacturer has decided to build, he is 
faced with the problem of selecting the type of house. 
It must first be recognized that we have two 
of workmen to be considered: (1) The unskilled work- 
men, mostly foreigners or negroes, uneducated, unused 
to American houses and American standards of living, 
earning a very low wage, and (2) the skilled men, 
mechanics, machinists, etc., earning a higher wage, 
mostly Americans, living according to American 
standards, demanding more and willing to pay more 
for the comforts that the foreigner does not consider 
essential. The result of a failure to distinguish these 
two classes is that at the present time nearly all the 
houses built are American houses for skilled work- 
men, and the need for better houses for unskilled labor 
has remained unsatisfied, resulting in overcrowding, 
getting worse and worse. Here and there, as in Phila- 
delphia and Washington, a most excellent attempt has 
been made to solve the problem of housing the unskilled, 
low-paid workman. Such examples have not been 
copied, and only serve to show up more sharply the 
mistakes of other cities. 


5 oo mes 
Ciasses 


Housing Essentials 


The essentials of a modern city house may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Watertight roof, walls and floors 

Bedroom for parents. 

Bedroom for male children 

Bedroom for female children. 

Living-room for cooking, eating and general day use 

Private toilet-room with sanitary water closet and sewer 
connection. 

Suitable heating arrangements. 

Running water supply fit for drinking 

Uninterrupted daylight and ventilation through windows 
in every room. 

Sink in kitchen, with running water and waste 


®*From a paper presented at the convention of the National 
Housing Association in Chicago, Ill. The author is with the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston, Mass 


Further additions required by the America: 
man and his family and practically always con 
necessary by them: 

Cellars. 

Closets. 

jathtub with running wate: 

Window screens 

Separate parlor 


Desirable improvements which usually are adds 
the workingman’s house: 


Porches and piazzas. 

Lavatory bowl. 

Hot-water supply to bath and bow! 
Window shades and blinds 


kitchei 


Dining room separate from parlor or 


Electric lighting or gas piping 
Wah paper 
Laundry tubs. 


Need for Economy 


Any attempt such as the above to divide essentials 
from luxuries must come in for a good deal of criticism 
as there is bound to be a difference of opinion upon th« 
details of such a list. The classifications suggested wil! 
at least serve to indicate the lines upon which the plan- 
ning of a house should be studied in view of the need 
for strict economy in designing and building necessary 
to bring buildings down to a cost that will be remuner 
ative. 

It is generally agreed by economists that the work- 
ingman cannot afford to pay more than one-quarter of 
his monthly wage in rent. This means that the man 
earning an average of $12.50 a week cannot afford to 
pay more than $150 per annum. Assuming that a hous- 
ing operation ought to pay at least 10 per cent gross 
per year, this gives $1,500 for purchase of lot with 
sewer and street improvements and the building of a 
house. At the present time a four-room house of good 
construction cannot be built for this money and it is 
therefore necessary to plan with the very strictest 
economy. 

Many of the workmen whose homes we wish to build 
have come from countries where four walls and a roof 
are considered a sufficient shelter from the elements to 
make a home. Although we do want to see them housed 
in a better manner than this, yet it is not necessary to 
give them a six-room house, large cellar, furnace heat 
with running hot water, laundry tubs, lavatory bowls, 
picture moldings, and all the other comforts and luxu- 
ries that are required by higher-paid workmen. We 
should give him a house that will not harbor vermin, 
that will not be damp or unhealthy, a house in which 
every room has a proper amount of light and ventila- 
tion and direct sunlight, and that has decent privacy in 
its sanitary accommodations and sufficient bedrooms for 
the sexes to sleep apart. 


Types of Workmen’s Houses 


The various types of houses now in use by indus- 
trial workers are: 

Single houses of five to seven rooms. 

Two-family houses of four to seven rooms. 

Terrace or row houses of four rooms and up. 

Apartment houses or tenements, two rooms and uj} 

Boarding houses for single men. 

Hotels. 

The single house is the ideal residence for the 
American family, but is beyond the means of the low- 
paid unskilled workman. A single house with five or six 
rooms with 3000 sq. ft. of land cannot be built for less 
than $3,000 except in the cheapest kind of frame con- 
struction, and even at this price it would call for a 
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rher rental than he can afford to pay. For higher- 
id men in the plant the single house is very desirable. 
The two-family house is often built for workers who 
h to purchase their home. Though not suitable for 
unskilled worker, they are quite attractive to 
gher-paid men who like to buy a two-family house so 
it the rental received from one-half of the house will 
p to pay the carrying charges and amortization of 
whole house. In some cases these are built side | 
ie with a party wall and in other cases one te 
nt is built above the other. The first-named 
referable, as there is more privacy. 
One of the of the most successful houses for the un 
lled worker is that known as the “Philadelphia” type 
house, of which many thousands have been built in 
\iladelphia, Washington, and other large cities. The 
pical four-room Philadelphia house is two rooms dee 
has a living-room and kitchen downstairs, two bed 
oms and bath upstairs. It is built in long rows or 
erraces with party walls in between. These can be 
iilt on as narrow a frontage as 13 ft. 6 in. (a 15-ft 
rontage is desirable) on a lot of 900 sq. ft. The cost 
both land and building is much lower than the pre 
ling type. Houses built when prices were norma 
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have been rented for as low as $12 a month and have 
shown a fair profit. 
The building of houses in terraces is comparatively 
new in this country except in Philadelphia, although it 
very common in European countries. It allows for a 
ery little land per house unless the lots are very deep, 
but is desirable in many other ways. Each family has 
direct entrance from the street without any common 
hallway and is not interfered with by other tenants 
overhead. The cost of heating the house is less owing 
there being fewer outside walls. In a house two 
oms deep each room has a proper amount of light 
nd ventilation, and these houses have proved very suc- 
ssful wherever they have been used. 
A recent variation of this type of house is the three- 
m two-family terrace house with one family on each 
or. These are generally in demand by married 
iples without children. 
The multiple dwelling or tenement house, housing 
ten to fifty or more families, is undesirable from 
ny points of view, and yet in crowded cities where 
i values are high is practically the only solution. 
Apartments of all sizes can be provided, the most 
mmon arrangements being three rooms (kitchen, liv- 
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ing-room and bedroom) or four rooms (kitchen, living- 
room and two bedrooms). Each apartment should have 
Its own private toilet and its own water supply 


There is always some demand in a large manu 


facturing center for small apartment-houses of two or 


three rooms with bath, etc., for married couples without 
hildren. They are not so desirable as homes for the 
workingman, and yet there are some mechanics who 


prefer them just as so many well-to-do people in our 


ties are content with and prefer this iss of dwelling 
In rural districts many mills have built small board 
ses e ¢ £ LiKe a f fr ‘ I 1 
el iraers Ihe vantages f a sma ‘ raing 
house are that one man and his wif in run them, and 
the mill has no further responsibility The men also 
prefer this sort of lodging to big company houses The 
ig disadvantage is that it is difficult exercise any 
( [ { I il ey 
may e misused r overc? vded Th ir outweichs 
t Advantages 
he f ird ‘ 
sixty ‘ are i efficient marrié¢ e with 
three serva in rf he place without I A 
nigt r t ire na i ) 





sition of this kind, but they can be secured fairly 
readily It is easier to arrange for proper inspection 
and supervision, as in most cases, these are run as 

ompany houses.” , boarding house for more than 
sixty is too big a proposition to be handled this way, 
and would have to be run like a hotel 

The Manufacturers’ Local Needs 
The industrial manager at this point may well stop 


n bewilderment, not knowing how to proceed next, 


ze and type of house he needs to choose from 


being quite a puzzle. On this point it is im 





1 ' 
‘ + 


“pale : 

le for any expert to offer advice until his local 

needs are accurately determined, and to do this the only 

safe way is to institute a careful survey of the housing 
; 


‘onditions and needs of his locality 


Suiting the House to the Needs of the Occupant 


There should be in every home enough bedrooms for 
the parents and the children of either sex to sleep apart 
A good-sized bedroom should be provided for parents 
(and infant children) and two smaller bedrooms, large 
enough to accommodate two persons each for the other 


hildren. All families, of course, are not of the same 
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size, and some larger and smaller houses will be 
needed; but as a rule it will be found that the larger 
demand is for the four-room, five-room and six-room 
houses. Where houses are built to sell, however, the 
six-room house is as a rule the smallest that one can 
count upon selling without difficulty. 

The size of the bedroom should be sufficient to give 
at least 400 cu. ft. of air space per min. All bed- 
rooms should open onto a hall and not into each other 
or into a living room. The toilet room must be planned 
so that it opens directly off the stairs. 

Next, there must be provided at least one living 
room of not less than 135 sq. ft., for working, eating, 
washing, and general use. Separate dining rooms and 
separate parlors add much to the expense of the house 
and it is not always possible to provide them for the 
unskilled laborer. What the foreigner needs is one 
large kitchen. It is the habit of most foreigners and 
of many Americans to live in this room, and it should 
be large and well-lighted and ventilated. It is found 
that where three living rooms are provided, two of 
them are invariably used as bedrooms for lodgers. 

Some comment will naturally be made on the sug- 
gested omission of the cellar. We are told that the 
family needs a cellar for the storage of coal and canned 
fruit, and that it costs no more to build it than to leave 
it out. In investigating the contents of laborers’ cellars 
the writer has never found large supplies of food or 
fuel. The laborer is too poor to buy more than two or 
three hundred pounds of coal at a time, and never lays 
in stocks of food in advance; instead of this we usually 


Costs of Different Types of Houses Compared 


Frame Construction 


with Ordinary 


Wood framing, inside wood lathed and plastered, out- 


side rough boarded and clapboarded and painted. .102% 
Wood framing, inside wood lathed and plastered, out- 

side wire lathed and stuccoed... ..108%% 
6-in. concrete wall, inside furred and lathed and plas- 

tered, outside rubbed smooth....... eae . 112% 
6-in. concrete wall, inside furred and lathed and plas- 


coed 111% 
$-in. brick wall, inside furred and lathed and plastered.115 \% « 
Wood framing, veneered with 4-in. brick, inside lathed 

and plastered : bie ...113% 


find in his cellar a miscellaneous assortment of most 
unsanitary rubbish and junk, which constitutes a serious 
fire menace. Statistics show that over 80 per cent of 
dwelling-house fires start in the cellar in such rubbish. 
The argument that it costs no more is nearly true 
where sand and gravel soils are encountered, but in clay 
or other hard digging the extra cost of digging the 
cellar mounts up considerably. Cellars are not needed 
for furnaces where the tenant cannot afford the fuel for 
them but derives his heat from his kitchen stove. 

In houses of this class the tenant usually furnishes 
his own stove, and as his stove has no hot-water front, 
a system of hot-water piping is of no use to him. Some 
owners prefer to install the stove with water front and 
hot-water piping in spite of the increased cost of the 
house, but all these things help to put up the cost and 
the resultant rent to a figure higher than the tenant 
ean afford. For the same reasons washbowls in the 
bathroom, and laundry tubs, though useful, are not 
necessities. There should, however, be an enameled 
iron sink in the kitchen, and a bathtub should be pro- 
vided even if the tenant has not learned how to use it. 
There should be a proper supply of running water, 
pure, and fit for drinking, and a water closet connected 
with the sewer, and a cast-iron enameled bath. 


Materials of Constructior 


Although no exact cost data can be given at the 
present time on the common building material, the fol- 
lowing figures are given in order to indicate the rela- 
tive costs of these materials based on present prices. 
As prices do not vary consistently, these figures may 
not hold good for very long. In certain localities where 
clay for tile making is abundant the prices of tile would 
be cheap and would indicate that this is the cheapest 
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material to use. In other places where there is a » 
gravel supply right on the ground the relative eos: 
concrete would be reduced. 

Assuming the cheapest construction, a wood f; 
ing, wood lathed and plastered on the inside and ro 
boarded and shingled on the outside, as standard or { 
per cent, the relative costs of various types of hou 
would be as given in the accompanying table. 

The chief roofing materials in use at the pres 
time are wood shingles, asphalted felt shingles, asbes: 
shingles, slate, tile, “ready” roofings, tar and gra 
built-up roofings and tin roofings, the last three be 
used for flat roofs. 

The cedar shingle, while still in common use, 
slowly giving place to other materials. Many cit 
have legislated against it, and as the asphalted fe! 
shingle, which is a good deal more fireproof, can be pu 
on for about the same price, it is coming into genera 
use. The asbestos shingle costs about twice as muc} 
and is not so commonly used, although it makes a mor 
permanent roofing. 

The cost of tile and slate roofing is so much highe 
than the above that they have to be left out of con 
sideration in workmen’s houses. 

The flat roof covered with a five-ply built-up tar ar 
gravel roofing is considerably cheaper than any of the 
preceding, but its appearance is generally objected to 
Various types of ready roofing are used as substitutes 
for built-up roofs, but, on account of the difficulty in 
making good water-tight joints they have not come into 
general favor. The tin covered roof is being used less 
and less. It is more expensive than the built-up roof 
and requires frequent repainting and maintenance. 

Wood lath and plastering continue to be the cus 
tomary method of finishing walls and ceilings. Plaster 
board covered with a finish coat costs very little more, 
and where speed is essential can be put on and dried 
out much more quickly. The various wall boards and 
composition boards offered as substitutes for plastering 
are not satisfactory for industrial houses. The cost 
per square foot is low, but the waste in cutting is very 
great unless specially ordered, and the result is not so 
permanent. 

Interior woodwork is best stained and varnished and 
not painted, as it is less easily soiled. 

Wall papers add nothing to the comfort or health of 
the tenant, but do add to the rent he has to pay, besides 
proving a harborage for vermin. Kitchen and bathroom 
walls are best painted with lead and oil, while many 
owners leave all others rooms bare or tint them with 
cold water paint. 


Architectural Design 


No laws or limitations as to style can be laid down 
The designer of the workman’s house is usually work- 
ing under very strict limits of cost. It is his duty first 
of all to plan for the comfort, safety and health of the 
tenant, and if after this is done he has still some money 
left for architectural adornment, the money spent in 
this way is money well expended. 

In planning a house the square plan bounded by 
straight lines is the cheapest and most economical. As 
the plan changes from square to oblong, the ratio of 
walls to floor space increases, and with it the cost. Any 
departure from the right angle means increased labor 
and waste of material in cutting. 

No applied architectural ornament can equal the 
beauty or permanence of a careful planting of trees, 
shrubs and vines. The plainest of houses suitably 
planted with quick-growing vines on permanent trel- 
lises, and with good shade trees in front will look far 
better than the most ornate building elevation and cost 
much less. 


Layout of Streets and Lots 


The monotony of straight rows can be avoided by 
houses set at varying distances from the frontage line, 
and the appearance of the street improved. 

In laying out the street line it will generally be 
found that the streets which follow contours of the 
ground, provided these are not too irregular, give 4 
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pleasing effect, and in many cases save large 
of money. 
o general rule can be laid down as to the size of 
t that should be given the worker. In some sec- 
the English scheme of gardening in “allotments” 
een tried successfully. In such cases the houses 
‘ uilt on very small lots of land and a reservation of 
‘ al acres is provided for gardening. This is fenced 
d cut up into small allotments and let out in small 
ms to those who wish to take care of gardens. A 
garien properly cultivated is a very beneficial thing, 
a lot of land which is allowed to become the dump- 
round of dirt and refuse is of no benefit to any- 
but rather the reverse. 
city developments it will probably be found best 
rive very little land to the tenant, but to use the 
that otherwise would have been allowed him in the 
maintenance of parks and playgrounds for children and 
tments for gardening. 


Selling and Renting Houses 


When the houses are built a most important problem 
presents itself for consideration in the decision as to 
whether the houses are to be sold to the workingmen or 
rented them. No general answer can be given to this 
juestion, but a brief statement of the pros and cons can 
here be given. 

If the houses are sold to the workmen, there is the 

jection that if the workmen are fired or leave of their 
own accord they still retain the house though it is 
wanted for other workmen; also that if they can sell 
at a profit, the increment in value which has been put 
into the house by the presence of the-plant goes to the 
workman, who has not earned it. On the other hand 
the workman buying his own home and paying for it 
by installments has to make himself a steady and effi- 
‘ient worker in order to keep up his payments. There 
are usually more applications to purchase than there 
are houses to sell. Therefore the purchasers can be 
selected from those that are the most likely to remain 
with the company. The difficulty of firing men is not 
& pressing one, as the manufacturer’s problem to-day 
is rather how to hold his men than how to fire them. 
The employment manager is being kept busy finding 
new places for men who do not fit in one corner of the 
plant rather than let them be fired in the old way. 

Where houses are rented the owner has more control 
ver them, and can evict tenants who leave his employ. 

has, however, the difficulty in strike times of taking 
‘are of his property, which otherwise would not concern 
him, 

Labor leaders object to the immobility of labor 
aused by men owning their homes. 

The tendency seems to be to-day toward the selling 
f the houses, and several interesting purchase schemes 
ive been evolved by manufacturers 


} 


Supervision 


lf a housing project is to be really successful, too 
h emphasis cannot be laid on the strict and careful 
pervision and education of the tenants. Overcrowding 
ind the lodger evil must be prevented by proper restric- 
ns in the leasing or selling of the property, and a 
elfare worker or district nurse or friendly rent col- 
r should make periodical inspections for the pur- 
of seeing that the premises are being kept clean 
that the tenants are living decently. It is not 
ential that this worker be engaged directly by the 
wner of the houses. In many cases it is far better 
f the local municipal league or other local organization 
be subsidized to take care of these activities. 
\ welfare worker can often accomplish a great deal 
the way of educating the foreigner along sanitary 
iecent housekeeping lines. 
\n interesting experiment which is about to be tried 
8 the establishment of a “probationer’s” block on the 
itskirts of a new industrial town. To this block are 
admitted tenants of negro or foreign birth, and their 
keeping is supervised by a resident superintend- 
ent. They are taught American cooking, laundry work, 
ttc., in a welfare building, and when they have proved 
themselves to be good tenants and agreeable neighbors 


r 
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they are permitted to occupy houses in other parts of 
the town. This experiment will be watched with a good 
deal of interest. 

Conclusion 


In this article the writer has endeavored to touch 
upon the many problems that are still being studied by 
those who have the welfare of the workmen and the 
manufacturer at heart. It cannot be stated that any 
of these problems have yet been finally and satisfac- 
torily solved. All that it is hoped to accomplish in this 
article is to set forth clearly the main problems in a 
desire to assist the manufacturer starting a housing 
venture to form a correct judgment for himself. 


Drum Reversing Switch for Machine Tools 


For operating the driving motors of machine toois 
and wood-working machinery where it is necessary to 


reverse the direction of the rotation the Westinghouse 
Electric Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has brought 
out a small reversing switch of the drum type. The 
switch is made for use on either direct or alternating 
current circuits and its small size enables it to be 


mounted directly on the machines. 

The back of the switch is formed by a terminal 
board of heavy micarta with the stationary contacts 
mounted on the front. The movable contact segments 
are mounted on cast brass 
brackets which are thor 
oughly insulated from the 
revolving shaft to which 
they are clamped. Phos 
phor bronze springs are 
provided on the movable 
segments to secure good 
contact, copper shunts be 
ing provided for their 
protection. Adjacent sets 
of contacts are separated 





by asbestos lumber bar Arcing between Adjacent 
= 1: Row of Contact of a New 
riers which are relied Reversing Switch of the 
upon to prevent cross-ar¢ Drum Type for Machine 


Tools Is Prevented by Bar 


ing. A sheet steel cover jicrs of Asbestos Lumber 


lined with asbestos and 

held in place by two ring latches protects the live parts 
and at the same time can be removed readily to inspect 
or renew the contacts. 

When the controllers are intended for operation on 
alternating-current circuits or on direct-current circuits 
without dynamic braking, only three positions are pro- 
vided for forward and reverse operation and a neutral 
point. For the former class of service the motor is 
connected directly across the line. Where dynamic 
braking is employed in connection with direct-current 
motors, two additional drifting positions are provided 
on either side of the central off and braking one. The 
switch may be used with automatic starters for shunt 
and compound wound motors and with the latter where 
a heavy series winding for tailstock and cross-rail serv- 
ice is provided the motor can be connected directly to 
the line, either with or without resistance permanently 
connected in series with the armature. If it is desired 
to use remote mechanical control of the switches for 
any reason an extended shaft permitting of either gear 
or chain and sprocket operation can be supplied for 
both types 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufac- 


turer of punips, will put into effect beginning Jan. 1, 


1918, a bonus system whereby all hourly, piece work 
and salaried employees rated at $40 a week or under, 
will receive quarterly, a bonus of 10 per cent on their 
total salary for the previous three months. This bonus 
is contingent upon a stipulated amount of time being 
put in at actual work during the year, and is aimed to 
encourage full-time work 


The French Purchasing Commission announces that 
it has removed its offices from 10 Bridge Street to the 
American Express Building, 65 Broadway, New York 











Economies in Burning Blast-Furnace Ga 


Steel-Plant Boiler Room Prac- 
Tests—Characteristics of Various 
Burners and Means to Better Boiler Efficiency 


Data from 


tice and 


ETHODS of burning blast-furnace gas under 

boilers were discussed some months ago before 

the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Data from tests and from operating practices of various 
steel plants showing efficiencies, stack 
flue-gas compositions, etc., were given. 
burners by Herman C 


temperatures, 
A discussion of 
Siebert, experimental engi- 
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Fig. 1 Burner Efficiencies and Air Aspirating Characteristics 

Kennedy Blast-Furnace Gas Burners Curves A were ob- 

tained when the air openings around the burner nozzle were 
wide open and curves B when these were partly closed Gas 
pressures at which no exces 1ir was found were 2 in. of 


water for the former condition and 1 in. for the latter 
neer, Duquesne Works, Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, 
Pa., included the characteristics of various types and 
indicated, by data tests on each, conditions for 
best and a co-ordinate influence of 
sure, air supply and design on this. 


from 


economy gas 


pres- 


Economies in Practice. 

Frank E. Leahy gave operating characteristics of 
the boiler plant at the blast furnaces of the National 
Works, National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., where he 
is steam and hydraulic engineer. The blast-furnace 
plant at the National Works consists of four 


f furnaces 
and 17 stoves. 


The gas from three furnaces is passed 


through Brassert dry cleaners and the gas from the 
fourth receives no dry cleaning but passes into the 


same main as the dry cleaned gas. An 
heat balance of the found in 
from the monthly report shows: 
26.21; 
12.66 per cent. 

The boiler plant has 11,600 boiler h.p. of Babcock & 
Wilcox and Aultman & Taylor boilers located in two 
houses designated A and B. Each boiler is equipped 
with two stationary burners of the common box type, 
overhead construction, with a Wilson bell valve, to 
control the supply of gas to the burners. The burners 
are set central in the box and placed to give the maxi- 
mum aspirating effect with 
suction in the firebox. 

During the month of October, 
practice was obtained: 


approximate 
work figured 
Boilers, 58.26 per cent; 
, and for 


ras 


useful 


stoves, gas engines, 2.87 


unaccounted 


about 0.05 in. of water 


1916. the following 


I r Boiler 
I eA Hou B 
3oiler capacity in operation, boiler h. 6,436 4.245 
Capacity developed boiler h.y rs 217 
Rating developed by capacity I 
per cent ro 118 120.7 
High rate of evaporation for four ] 
tive hours, per cent ] 7 148.8 
No coal is fired under these boilers but in case of 
shortage of gas, steam is supplied from a coal-fired 


boiler house to take care of such periods 


! Over a 





month the equivalent of 1200 to 1400 boiler } 
quired from this source to maintain operation 
delays due to castings, etc., draft is at times con 
checked, which enables maintenance of a temp: 
in the fire box sufficient to ignite the gas wh 
available. 

A test on one of the gas-fired boilers i 
B burning furnace gas was made by A 
1915. 

The following is a summary of the results: 


n boiler 


per cent 
Maximum efficiency, per cent 


Rating developed, 


Minimum efficiency, per 


This test was run on a boiler in service and ops 
by the regular fireman so as to get the results r 
actual operating conditions. 

Suggesting that conditions met with in tests 
by him six years ago on blast-furnace boilers 
both clean and unclean gas are probably represent 
of those encountered by master mechanics and boiler 
foremen in many present-day plants, F. H. W 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, described the resu 
these tests and the difficulties to which attempted im- 
provements led, concluding that it was virtually impos- 
sible for the average blast-furnace boiler force to 
trol combustion with the ordinary type of burner and 
in addition regulate the draft and keep the settings 
fair shape. 

The tests were made on 250-h.p. Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers each equipped with two Kennedy type goose- 
neck burners with a gas inlet area of about 185 sq. in 
The openings about the burners, into the combustion 
chamber, had been closed up with sheet iron fitted 
closely about the burner castings, which allowed ins 
cient air to enter with the gas. Also the boiler settings 
were full of leaks. The first four or five 
made with the boilers as they stood and, he said, gave 


tests were 


consistently bad results running from 48 to 54 per cent 
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Gas Pressure [nches of Water 
Fig. 2—The Upper Full-Line Efficiency Curve s for 
Weidlien Gas Burner, the Other Being for the Fraser Bur 
The aspirating characteristic curves of the two coll 
Characteristics of the Weidlien burner were obtained 


the primary air ports 3 in. open and the secondary air pors 
wide open Those for the Fraser burner were obtained t! 
the primary air ports wide open and the secondary air ports 
closed The shaded areas show the decrease in effi y 


occurring when the secondary air ports ot 
burner were closed Characteristics of the Kling 


burners similar to these 


nd Bradshaw 
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ney, with losses due to incomplete combust a ised 
is 20 per cent. The sheet iron was removed and iesne Work the ¢ egie St ( l 
s were plugged with fire clay, asbestos rope and ner t a 
t. The result, however, of work with uncleaned use in most blast nace plants and 
yved that consistently high efficiencies could not Ar ixiliary ige wa he uN \ 


tained. As high as 70 per cent on an 8-hr. test grat tr F Ist 
btained, but average efficiency of boiler and nection with tl bur! it the Duquesne W 
r using rough gas was about 58 per cent \ 


found that with boilers in use for three or four betwee er and rm Its cl ' 
clean gas gave 64 per cent efficiency while un mined a wn in t i re, W ites that the 
gas gave 58 per cent. Results wer: more pl 


duplicated using clean gas. However, he found 

after operating charges for cleaning were prop- 

made a net loss of 4 cents per ton of iron was 
led using clean gas. 7 i 2 ed 
A. Knesche, steam engineer and engineer of tests wie Se Pe ¢? = 
ynnal Tube Co., Wheeling, W. Va.. stated that a \ 
managed boiler house where the boilers are fired \ . 
blast-furnace gas the average monthly analysis ; \  -F 
he entire boiler plant should be CO,, 20 per cent or \ Ae te 
; O., 2 per cent or less; CO, no trace and stack \ 
temperature at full rating 600 deg. Fahr. or less <0 aoe 
he held will give an efficiency of 70 per cent or 


pe ce 


Mixed Coal and Gas Firing. 


nditions for coal firing and gas firing are so 
ntially different, according to S. G. Brigel, secre 
Huessener Engineering Co., Oliver Building, Pitts- 
h, that they should not be mixed in the same fur- ‘ \ 
Comparative analyses of the straight gas firing 
mixed coal and gas firing, using Parsons blowers, 
shown that an analysis of 24 per cent CO,, 0.2 per 
O, and no CO was instantly changed when mixed 
was resorted to into 16 per cent CO, with varying when the scre 1 at hen it 
ints of oxygen, and of unburnt CO ranging up t He pointed out tl 
r cent. In the case of insufficient gas, he said it supply positive or n¢ 
will pay to shut a number of boilers off gas and put Characterist for ‘ 


on coal firing. 


With unclean furnace gas he held it uneconomical to shown in Fig 2. he ) ri I r t 

er 150 per cent rating, as above th he said burner ¢ ! ( t pe t 
fficult to keep the boiler clean from dust r scals i it a differe ( Cy eal . 

g operation. Where unclean gas is used, no boiler r the prope t g pre 

d be allowed to run longer tl i t 


Gas-Burner Characteristics. shown, wi ne pica ye 





i mM y| ri¢ . I : ipp I : 
erman C. Siebert gave charts of results obtained rea irge enough ed t it ffer« 
number of experiments with various burners  pressurs In tl ise t ipp va t 
by gas ana ‘ rom ti con tion cl! I 
line 
ingly 
} racte ti if the |} ner 
that burner A wa aul 
y rhe rer ra rr 
. ’ £ po! i pe 
pre a Th f per f 
\ 1500 a | j r 
hr. The e! eveloped 
reé rye '*? ‘ t 1 4 
rner A } LLY 
Wi ed ’ 
re) he dra pe 
j irne RB I ' ite 
~ } ‘ ¥ er 
J ‘ ent or tne r noe r 
Dp ‘ nixture A n 
\ enter than i a 
4 p rner t ‘ B 
leveloped 270 per er e 
The ma mut effi vasa 
erage being 64 ‘ ent 
emperature yf T t ere 
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D- + Bp ner | £ Water) mall chambers The ¢g ‘ I Va inywhe nm 
Jas rressure a DU e We » 4 Q . e evatas } ict , ' 
és ) in. ¢ ale ra LZ pre ‘ 
Burner A Is Limited to a Low Gas Pressure becauss duced a relatively lar; :mou é ’ ind 
rge Gas-Port Area, while Burner B with a > pressure he throttled the air. always to 1it the 
rt -roperly rat t a Considerab Higher f : 
Is I periy Operated a : r A ditions of hest con =t e ine tad the ana . 
The temperature of combustior or | e! " lvl 
g. Fahr. and for burner B 1970 deg. and the 1 : n the combustion chamber The air pressure wa , 
] , 1 jler’e rates ‘ nacit were 
Cevelop d by each to the boile "Fhe - ‘ at the fay At the r rner t wa Are + 91 r N rry al 
90 per cent and 157 per cent rhe ne reas | = ~~ se — ’ : Ve a oie 
d the gas ports of burner A were respectively . pressure varying from 1 in. to 1] n. was obtained in 
ft. and those for burner B were 4 and 1.1 ; ; ee ao aes 
aan ‘ “ saa . + > ™m ing ‘nami ’ of tne hy rner no etaek . + 
The secondary air ports of A were open during the he mixing chamb« I tne irn The a dra in 
d their area was included in the port area while the combustion chamber was sma never more than 
burner B were closed and © their re was not 


luded 0.10 in. of water No difficulty was exper 
inciludec : 
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flue dust, but every 24 hr. a fireman put in the regular 
steam nozzle and blew out the dust as best he could. 

Mr. Brigel said that when he runs a gas fired boiler 
equipped with Bradshaw burners he always seals the 
boilers against all air and relies on primary air only. 
He has found that air infiltration, say a foot below the 
burner, in the front of the combustion chamber proved 
detrimental, frequently reducing the combustion tem- 
perature to such an extent that incomplete combustion 
took place with an excess of oxygen. Two boilers, one 
equipped with a burner working only with secondary 
air, the other with a burner working only with primary 
air, he said were tested side by side after they had been 
adjusted so that both showed 22 per cent CO:, 1.0 per 
cent oxygen and no CO in the combustion chamber. 
Three successive tests showed that change of gas pres- 
sure in the boiler utilizing only primary air reduced the 
CO, to 19 per cent, without any CO, while in the boiler 
working with secondary air CO, as low as 17 per cent, 
with 6 per cent CO, was obtained. He has found that 
as a rule a suction of 0.20 in. of water takes care of 
all fluctuations in gas pressure within reason. 


Effect of Dirty Tubes. 


H. C. Cronemeyer, engineering department, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Woodlawn, Pa., cited the results of 
a 48-hr. observation on a vertical water-tube boiler, 
during which hourly readings were taken of the tem- 
perature of the escaping gases to determine the influ- 
énce of soot. For the first 24 hr. there was an approxi- 
mately uniform rise of about 6 deg. Fahr. per hr. 
After that the temperature fluctuated over a range of 
about 60 deg. Fahr. as the accumulations of dust 
dropped off and built up again. The temperature at 
the end of the 48-hr. period was 160 deg. Fahr. higher 
than when the observations commenced with clean 
tubes. He has knowledge of a case where the gradual 
building up of dust against a drum caused a small 
movement toward one side during every heating up 
after a shutdown. The cumulative effect of this he 
believes would have pushed the drum off of its support, 
had not this condition been discovered during altera- 
tions on the setting. 


Influence of Boiler Design. 


By building a curtain wall across the combustion 
chamber, compelling the flame to travel downward 
before rising again among the tubes thereby increas- 
ing the length of travel and time for combustion, a 
400-h.p. boiler he said was operated at 145 per cent 
rating at good efficiency. With dirty gas this intro- 
duced a disagreeable complication as the flue dust 
carried by the gas fused on the walls of the combus- 
tion chamber. He favors a three-pass boiler to a two- 
pass one and knows of an instance where the tem- 
perature of the stack gases from a two-pass vertical 
boiler was reduced 85 deg. Fahr. by the insertion of 
three tiers of cast-iron horizontal baffles in the second 
pass, which caused the gases to zig zag across the 
tubes and lengthened the time of contact. A boiler fired 
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Fig. 5—An Explosive Mixture which Left the Nozzle at a 

Velocity Greater than Ignition Velocity Was Burned in this 
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with dirty gas, he believes, should be taken 
service for cleaning about every 12 to 15 days 

Mr. Brigel held that boiler design has a de 
fluence on efficiency. He has run a number of ¢ 
Babcock & Wilcox, Rust and Stirling boilers a; 
cludes that from a gas firing point of view the 
& Wilcox boiler is the best heat absorber a: 
the highest overload without undue loss of eff 
The Rust and Stirling boilers appear to have a 
mately the same capacity for heat absorption, 
prefers the Rust boiler, since the one large 
the Rust boiler, he said, is more substantially | 
more easily kept in repair than the three ba 
the Stirling boiler. 

Running Stirling boilers on loads varying f) 
to 160 per cent he has found stack temperatu 
complete combustion with low excess of air of 
600 and 650 deg. Fahr. and in the case of Rust 
similar temperatures. On the other hand, a larg 
ber of figures taken during regular operation or : 
100 Babcock & Wilcox boilers fired by gas exe 
showed stack temperatures ranging from 530 deg 
to 600 deg. Fahr. for an average load of 165 per 
With good combustion conditions and airtight - 
settings, the stack temperatures were for al! ree 
types of boilers in the neighborhood of 500 deg. Fahr 
for loads between 90 and 100 per cent. 

Mr. Knesche said that he has recently cond 
tests on Stirling boilers rated at 282 boiler h.p 
blast-furnace gas. Two of the boilers had vert 
descending baffle arches built in at the ends of the 
regular furnace arches and the others did not 
these arches. The purpose of the tests was to deter 
mine whether the arches improved economy. The baffi 
arches were built of brick about 5 ft. back from the 
gas burners and they descended toward the center of 
the arch a distance of 23 in. from the inside of the fur- 
nace arch. 

Not long after the gas had been lighted the interior 
of the furnace became almost incandescent in glow and 
the heat he believes would have melted the grate bars 
had they been in place. The whole of the combustion 
chamber was a mass of turbulent and partially rever 
berating flames and the heat within it was so intens 
that the inside of the unlined ash pit and firing doors 
remained in a state of bright red heat during the entir: 
duration of the test. 

The two boilers fitted with baffle arches are desig 
nated group B, the others group A. During the te 
the ash pit doors and the firing doors were sealed with 
fire clay and the air necessary for the combustic: 
tered the combustion chamber through a large annular 
air-port surrounding each gas burner. The nozzle open 
ing of each burner was 3 11/16 in., and the gas entered 
each boiler through 10 of these burners. 


Test to Determine Effect of Baffle Arches 
SOUMEIOM, os i ac awevwel’ sei ee abbas es 1 cane enna 5 hr. 44 min 
Total feedwater to groups A and B. ‘ . 56,300 
Steam per hour from group B... :«k 19,550 | 
Ce OPCS 6 oo ke hd dates al ee Wek aw le 
ROUGE SOONG 5 k's boos ix seed adneic cundanvees 3 
Steam gage pressure, group A........ ee i 156 ID 
Steam gage pressure, group B aa 133 Ib 
Feedwater temperature ...... .194 deg 
Capacity developed, group A... 
Capacity developed, group B... 


ga 
03 in. Hy 


Fahr 
93.08 per 


.- -106.99 per cent 


Flue Gas Analyses (Group B) 
Boiler No.11 Boiler No. 13 
CO, per cent. 14.35 11.30 
et ee ee Zero Zero 
el Ds gia ce awe dew mawen wa 11.30 9.35 
Stack temperature deg. Fahr...... 714 747 


The side and rear walls of the boiler setting he 
said were practically new at the time of making the 
test, but the front wall underneath a cast iron boiler 
front, and therefore invisible unless inspected from 
within, contained holes through which he believes &” 
must have entered in large volumes. 


The Keasby & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., has com- 
menced the construction of a series of 200 six-room 
dwellings for employees. A first block of 49 houses 
is now in course of erection and work will soon b 
inaugurated upon a second allotment of 35 homes. 
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Mill Employees’ Lunchrooms 


[In a paper read before the iron and steel section of 
recent congress of the National Safety Council, 
P. Eib, supervisor of safety and labor at the Joliet 
ks of the Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, Ill., described the 
vth of this phase of the welfare work at that plant 
m 1911, when a committee was appointed to work 
the details of installing a small lunch counter. This 
installed on Jan. 1, 1912, as an experiment to see 
ther it would stop noon hour drinking among the 
ployees. It had a capacity to serve about 500 m¢ 
day and within a few weeks from two to three times 
number were being accommodated. 
A new building 30 x 400 ft. was erected that year 
house a lunchroom which was conducted on the 
‘eteria plan. The seating capacity is 132 and between 
a.m. and 12.30 p.m. there is an average daily at 
lance of over 400, with approximately 2000 em 
yees patronizing the restaurant every 24 hr. Whil 
lunchroom is not run for profit, the end is to make 
self-sustaining, the profit on the sale of cigars, 
acco, candy, ice cream, soft drinks and other so- 
lled luxuries at retail prices giving a profit which 
ps to offset the loss on the basic articles of the menu. 
experience at Joliet was so successful that three 
nt lunchrooms are now in operation at the South 
orks, Chicago, and one is under construction at the 
iry plant. 
In discussing the advantages of washrooms and 
inge-houses, Mr. Eib pointed out that they tended to 
revent disease, promote self-respect and loyalty and 
ide factory work attractive. The buildings should be 
‘ated in convenient places and it is desirable to install 
he washroom in the same building as the locker room, 
id the two should be separated by a partition. The 
iildings should be open to outside light and air and 
hould be of fire-resisting construction, and the floor 
hould be of concrete or non-absorbent material, a slope 
eing provided toward the drain. This preferably 
hould be located under the plumbing fixtures, as in 
is way the water will run toward and not away from 
the fixture, thus materially improving the appearance 
‘the room. He recommended that the men of neces- 
ty wash their hands and faces from a flowing stream 
ind the number of faucets should not be less than one 
to every six of the maximum number of employees of 
single turn. The lockers should be of steel not less 
an 12 x 16 in. in plan and should be at least 4 in 
bove the floor. The shower baths should be separated 
partitions and the number should not be less than 
ne to every 25 employees, based upon the maximum 
imber employed on a single turn. It was his experi- 
ence that the failure of the men to use washing facilities 
vas largely due to crude, antiquated and uninviting 
facilities and that the men would use a clean room with 
varm water and adequate facilities if it were provided 


The Plague of Committees 


In response to numerous requests, the British Board 

f Trade Intelligence Department has published a list of 
yme of the ministries, departments, commissions, and 
mmittees which have been established since the begin 
ng of the war to deal with matters affecting trade.” 
The London Economist says: “The list is an appalling 
ne. It comprises approximately 140 committees, six 
mmissions, four ministries, 16 departments, three 
ivisory boards, three ordinary boards, two executives, 
© panels, one registry, one commissioner, and one 


' earing-house. We say approximately, because the 
, ard of Trade Intelligence Department itself says 
r it the list is only ‘some of the committees, etc.,’ and 
" ew ones are probably being set up every other day. 


r he publication of this list is long overdue. The need 
‘or it has for some time been very keenly felt, and 
ubtless many traders have, like ourselves, endeavored 
keep a more or less complete list for their own con- 


. nience and reference, but despite the utmost care and 
. ertness, it is doubtful if the list of any private in- 
. vidual approaches the enormous proportions of that 


t published by the Board of Trade. Moreover, it is 
bable that had such a list been in existence from 
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an early date and kept thoroughly revised and up to 


late, many of the committees, etc., which have been 
ippointed would not have been appointed; but in the 
ibs e of such a lis vas not clearly known what 
UIE vere aireaday existence a NV } tne 
ro} g up of any new itter to be deait wit ew 
tee was immediately appointed, irrespective of 
( that an existing committee, or sub-committec of 
i Vou l ‘ lite yIrh poe tent f ea \ I 
the matte! 
This isa nda trate Vy a caret ina 5 
10! nat . ly re i i ( ni ya 
tner ire out ) ! itte | 1d} i 
LD) l i Largoes ( it < ner ‘ i lela 
Ur ng Cargoes Con ter 1 a Tonnage Priot 
( n te The I a i l fl i I I 
be pern ed t r wi I mittes ild 
have sufficed t th cargo¢ if 1 
mmitt ld f ipp ed | l nt 
t » = 4 t 


Removing Countersunk Rivets Rapidly 


An interesting application of a pneumatic device 
nade by the Rivet Cutting Gun Co., 220 East Second 
Street, Cincinnati its use for punching out counter 


unk rivets from the bottom and sides of ships. This 





pneumatic tool, which was illustrated in THE IRON AGE, 
March 15, 1917, is operated by three men and con 


] ists 
of an elongated cylinder in which there is a piston 
mounted on slides 

The tool was originally developed for itting off 


rivet heads, after which the rivets can be backed out 
with a single blow. Where the rivet has countersunk 
heads the back-out bar is placed against the head and 
the latter punched through, the bar being carried in 
a cup-shaped casting provided at the end of the cylin 
der. The shank of this bar passes through the casting 
and projects into the lower end of the cylinder. In this 
way it is emphasized that the rivet can be removed 
in one-tenth the time it takes to dig the countersunk 
head out of the rivet The « itput of a crew of three 
men with one of these tools is said to be as great as a 
gang four times as large equipped with cutting bars 
and sledges. The number of rivets that can be cut per 
minute varies from 14 having a diameter of % in. to 
four that are 1% in. in diameter 


The Chemical Steel Co., whose recent formation was 
noted in THE IRON AGE, has selected a site near 
Granite City in Illinois, opposite St. Louis, for the con- 
struction and equipment of its plant in which Illinois 
coal will be, by a new process, converted into coke. 
Other plans of the company include chemical plants, a 
blast furnace and dye plants 
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Inefficiency in the Boiler Room 


In a paper read before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at its annual meeting in New 
York, Dec. 5, David M. Myers, consulting engineer, 
Griggs & Myers, New York, urged that educational 
propaganda be carried on extending to men who run 
boiler plants information on proper operating methods. 
Considerable saving in fuel, ordinarily wasted through 
inefficiency, he believes eventually would be saved in 
this way. 

Preventable waste of fuel in the boiler furnace of 
one steel mill which he investigated amounted to 40,000 
tons per year. This was a comparatively modern plant. 
The efficiency of boilers and furnaces in a 14-day test 
was 55 per cent. The load factor was unusually favor- 
able to high efficiency and could readily be raised to 70 
per cent or over. In one hand-fired plant the evapora- 
tion was raised from 6 to 9 lb. in a few days of instruc- 
tion and continuously kept close to this higher mark 
with the help of coal and water measurements which 
were inaugurated. The saving, he emphasized, was 
due exclusively to instruction and consequent better 
operation. 

Six hundred million tons of coal were mined in the 
United States last year, and he predicted that 700,000,- 
000 tons will be mined this year. Of this quantity he 
estimates 67 per cent, or 469,000,000 tons, will be 
burned for steam-making purposes on land, assuming 
the same percentage consumption for steam production 
as existed in the year 1915. The saving or wasting of 
one-quarter of this coal, that is, over 117,000,000 tons, 
depends upon the efficiency with which we operate our 
boiler furnaces. In 16 years of concentrated study in 
the investigation and improvement of steam and fuel 
conditions in factory power plants, he has never vis- 
ited a plant of this class where a saving in coal of 
at least 10 to 12 per cent could not easily be made. 
Hundreds of boiler plants, he said, operate at no greater 
than 58.07 per cent efficiency and he believes it a com- 
paratively simple matter to bring them up to an effi- 
ciency of 70 per cent or higher, a saving of over 17 
per cent of the coal. It is his opinion that the average 
saving of 10.65 per cent, corresponding to 1,000,000 
fifty-ton carloads per year, is a conservative estimate 
of what can be accomplished by a well-directed and 
properly organized movement in the direction he pro- 
poses. 


Will Make Naval Guns 


The Poole Engineering & Machine Co. of Baltimore 
is having a 100 x 500 ft. building constructed of steel 
frame and brick for the manufacture of 4-in. naval 
guns for the Government, and deliveries are expected 
to begin in May. The plant will employ about 350 men 
and the capacity will be three guns every two days. 
The equipment has been contracted for and is expected 
to be delivered shortly. However, ‘the company is in 
the market for planers and both vertical and horizontal 
boring mills. The new building will cost about $500,- 
000 and is being constructed by the H. B. Watts Co., 
Garrett Building. W. H. Emery is the architect and 
the G. E. Painter Co. the engineer. S. Proctor Brady 
is president of the Poole Company and Robert P. Alli- 
son the general manager. 


Notification has been received in St. Louis that the 
United States Shipping Board has allotted the sum of 
$3,500,000 for the construction of 24 barges and four 
tow boats to be utilized in river traffic between St. 
Louis and St. Paul, for the purpose of transporting 
coal north and iron ore south from the Minnesota and 
other northern mines to the blast furnace in operation 
at St. Louis. In order that the barges and towboats 
may be built at St. Louis, the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce members have undertaken the formation of 
a corporation of about $3,500,000 capital. 


The offices of Gannestad & Jacobsen, engineers, have 
been removed from the Benedum-Trees Building to new 
and larger quarters at 1103-1106 B. F. Jones Building, 
Third Avenue and Rose Street, Pittsburgh. 
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Oxy-Acetylene Cast-Iron Welds 


Opinions that oxy-acetylene welds are hard 
brittle and cannot be machined, also, that in cast 
they have no particular strength are erroneous acc 
ing to a paper presented by Stuart Plumley, Da 
Bournonville Co., Boston, before the American Foy 
drymen’s Association at its annual meeting Sept 
These opinions, he said, result from use of poor {i!! 
rods and of a variety of apparatus which on the w! 
is improperly designed and constructed. 

For iron castings the parts should be prepared 
cutting away the edges to be welded to an angle of 
deg. on each side to permit the operator to start at the 
bottom of the broken section. It is, also, usually b 
to place the casting in a rough brick enclosure so ¢ 
heat may be properly confined. Silicon in cast iror 
tends to promote the formation of graphite making t} 
iron soft. Manganese and sulphur on the other hand 
have the opposite effect. Cast-iron welding rods, ther: 
fore, should be high in silicon and the grade of iron 
used must be the best. The rod must be cast in a 
heated metal mold in such manner that it is free from 
sand and is not chilled on the surface. Use of welding 
rods low in silicon and high in manganese and sulphur 
tends to produce white or chilled iron, containing no 
graphitic carbon, making the weld intensely hard. The 
manufacture of good welding rods cannot be carried out 
in the ordinary foundry, as the iron is not suitable for 
the purpose. Use of a small quantity of flux is, also, 
effective. 

The cast-iron leg of a steam hammer was broken 
completely off and repaired by welding. The break oc 
curred on a Tuesday morning. On Tuesday afternoon 
preparation of the casting began. It was necessary t 
chip or “V” the break clear around the leg. Welding 
was started on the following Friday and completed cn 
Saturday night. The hammer was assembled Monday 
morning and put in operation the following Wednesday 
morning. It has been working day and night since the 
break was repaired. The repair required in all 16 ft. 
of welding in cast iron ranging from 2 to 3 in. thick; 
2000 cu. ft. of oxygen and about 1800 cu. ft. of 
acetylene were consumed. The welding required the 
services of four men, each relieving the other. The 
break was inclosed in a rough brick furnace and the 
heat was confined and the temperature maintained 
uniformly. Preheating was accomplished with large 
fuel-oil burners. 


Stock List of Conveying-Machinery Parts 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Columbus, Ohio, has begun the 
publication of a semi-monthly stock list covering its 
line of elevating, conveying and power transmission 
machinery. The available amounts of chains and attach- 
ments for elevators and conveyors, malleable iron and 
steel elevator buckets, belt and spiral conveyors and 
fittings, take-ups, bearings, hangers, pulleys, etc., are 
given together with the approximate shipping dates for 
the various lines. References are made to the pages in 
the company’s latest catalog on which the different 
equipment is illustrated and described. The sizes which 
are recommended for all new equipment and for re- 
placements and repairs where possible are indicated in 
heavy type with a view to enabling the purchaser to se- 
cure prompt shipment as well as eliminating the extra 
cost that is necessary when special equipment has to be 
manufactured. 


The Kansas, Colorado & Oklahoma Railroad was 
sold under foreclosure at Scott City, Kan., Saturday, 
Dec. 15, to the Hyman-Michaels Co. of Chicago for 
$318,000, an unprecedented price for a road which is to 
be torn up and resold as second-hand material. The 
road is about 50 miles long, running east from Scott 
City, and was sold under the order of court to meet its 
indebtedness. The sale included 50 miles of 70 
steel rails, standard section; two locomotives, three flat 
cars, two box cars, two coaches, 80 acres of land anc 
500 town lots. The right of way reverts to the farmers 
and others originally granting it to the railroad, whic! 
was a financial failure. 
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Automatic Drop Light Extension Reel 


An automatic electric drop light extension ree! 


ct = 

g made by the Cincinnati Specialty Mfg. Co.., 
wers and Sylvan streets, Cincinnati. A swivel joint 
provided that enables one to walk in any direction 
th the lamp. The cord furnished with the o itfit is 

ft. long and is automatically wound over tl 

spring inside the pulley. 

The reel is automatically stopped at any point by 
owing the line to drop back slowly so that the auto- 
atic catch drops over a pin that locks the pulley. The 
rd is released from the 7 
ch, or lock, by pulling 
forward and letting it 
drawn back by a spring. 
irdinarily the reel is at- 
iched to the ceiling with 
rews and a connectien 
ide to the line wires in 
e usual manner, or it is 
ttached to the outlet box, 
r which a special cover 

furnished, when the 
mduit system of wiring 
used. The electric cur- 
nt passes in at the reel 
ead, where brush con- 
ections are used in order 

to interfere with the 
peration of the swivel 
nt. 
The pulley disk is of 
ack enameled metal and 
he other parts are of A Spring : 


Se es 
le pulley 








4 ; Reel Enab in Ord 
lished nickel. The manu-  jajeetrio ‘Drow Facts te Te 
icturer claims that this Used Within a Radius of 
; ‘ Ft. of the Outlet nd at ti 
evice is especially useful Saine Time Keeps the C 
n a garage or shop, as it Clear of thé 


nables repairs to be made 
machines without having to place them at any par 
ticular spot. A strong wire guard is fitted over the 
obe 


Crane and Chain Practice 


The covering of all gears on traveling cranes as 
ell as the providing of ample platforms with railings 
d toe-boards and the installation of bumpers and 

iil stops to prevent running over the rail ends were 
ecommended in a paper presented by G. A. Orth, chief 
idjuster, claim and safety department, American Car 
& Foundry Co., St. Louis, at the recent convention of 
the National Safety Council. He stated that the trains 
f gears should be protected and guarded to prevent 
gears, which become broken or loose from defective or 
oose keys, from falling on the men below, and the 
earings ‘should be rebabbitted and aligned to prevent 
them from wearing out of mesh, as wear is the cause 
f accidents when the teeth get the load and strain on 
their points. The lining and rods on the band brake 
hould be examined regularly, and he considered that 

ynamic braking used in connection with a holding 
rake was the most desirable and safest method of con- 

olling a descending load. Traveling cranes should be 
nspected regularly and frequently to counteract the 
effect of wear and tear, collisions, neglected lubrication 
nd to keep the diameter of the track wheels the same 

) that they will travel in parallel lines on their tracks. 
Che use of safety appliances on these cranes will enable 

en to work under them and be free from any feeling 

f danger, and thus the amount of work secured from 
hem would be increased. In concluding the paper, Mr. 

th recommended that the standards based on the 
pecifications of the United States Steel Corporation be 

lopted for overhead traveling cranes. 


A patent (U. S. 1,247,606) has been awarded to 
lilton A. Smith of Vandergrift, Pa., which provides a 
ethod of tapping open-hearth furnaces so as to pre- 
ent the slag from mixing with the metal as it flows 
1m the furnace into the ladle. 
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Graduating Machine for Circular Work 


The line of marking machines developed by the 
N e & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
et ncreased by a special machine for marking the 
grad ons and 

- = on re 4 ia i ant aed . aa i 

r and sen r 

ilar metal parts 
An yr the work 
which t s de | 
Signed t do is 


the graduating of 
compound rests 
or lathes and for 
performing vari- 
is other opera 
tions of a similar 
nature on steel 
products. 

The die which 
loes the graduat 
ing is. held in a 
holder and is 


keyed to a shaft 





which runs in 

pronze bearings 

pro led with 

ae ar ijust 

re Cu years 

ire €!1 ploy j 

to nold the work 

I piace \ tn 

relat I ne 

ale. Che VorK ‘ 8 

ind the Lie are : ; R a 

brought I > Mi 

tact | a ‘ ! 

i I pe r t ina i cam The 
ible tl po bie to regulate the 

depth of the presslo! » 0.01 thus giving an even 

ind lt ‘ mpre ne piece ene produced i 

eact ir? the na ‘ 


Peerless Truck and Motor Report 


The ten months report of the Peerl: rs 
Motor Corporation, Cleveland, for the period ended Oct 
31, shows net profits of $1,992,413, equal to approx 
mately $10 a share. This is at the annual rate of about 
$12 a share. The company’s consolidated balance sheet 
discloses an excellent irrent asset position Of the 
total current assets of $8,583,520, cash in the bar 
represented by $2,450,904. Current liabilities are $1, 
557,262, leaving a net working capital of $7,026,258 
This does not inclued tl =? 500.000 received ir pay 
ment for the company’s Long Island plant, sold r« 
cently to the Government This sum added to the 
working capital provides the company with excess cur 
rent assets of $9,526,258. Such an amount would per 


mit the company to pay off its $5,000,000 of notes and 
there would still remain $4,526,258, equal to $22.60 a 
share. The stock is now selling around $11 a share 
Gross sales for the period were $17,013.11 

pared to sales $16,621,038 for the entire 12 month 
of 1916. A surplus of $5,415,334 was reported 


David A Wright, 566 Washington Boulevard, Chi 
cago, has purchased the right to manufacture the 
triple geared engine lathes formerly built by George 
B. Fifeld, Dexter, Me. The lathes are built in a stand 
ard pattern for ordinary shop work in seven sizes 
with swings of from 34 to 96 in. and in four sizes which 
range from 36 to 60 in. for heavy duty manufacturing 
Cone pulley, geared head single pulley or motor drive 
can be furnished for all sizes of each type 


Fuel supplies in Michigan have reached such a low 
ebb that State Fuel Administrator W. K. Prudden has 
asked manufacturers to suspend operations from mid 
night Dec. 25 until midnight Dec. 29. Exceptions are 
factories making munitions for prompt shipment. 
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Large Powers Conferred on the Preside: 


Recent Taking Over of Plants by the Government 
Arouses Much Interest in Provisions of the Various 
Laws—Labor More Kindly Treated than Capital 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Plans now being developed 
by several bureaus of the Government, including the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Fuel 
Administrations, looking to an extension of price-fix- 
ing, are causing much concern to manufacturers and 
merchants throughout the country and many inquiries 
are being received here concerning the authority of 
executive officials to commandeer products needed for 
war purposes. Reports are steadily becoming more fre- 
quent of the taking over by the Government of large 
manufacturing establishments or their full output and 
there is naturally much interest as to how far the 
Government can go under existing legislation in the 
extension of its commandeering operations. 

The general scope of the Lever food, feed and fuel 
law appears to be fairly well understood. This statute, 
though far less comprehensive than the Senate bill 
covering the same ground, which was afterward aban- 
doned in favor of the House measure, unquestionably 
clothes the Fuel Administration with unlimited power to 
regulate the price of fuel and its distribution for Gov- 
ernment needs, for private industry and for domestic 
purposes. The only omission made in the draft of the 
fuel section of the Lever bill was that of authority to fix 
wages and to require miners to stick to their tasks. 
The inability of the Fuel Administration to regulate 
these matters, however, has operated to nullify its 
authority with respect to the fixing of prices. Mine 
operators in both the bituminous and anthracite fields 
have found themselves, since the first schedule of coal 
prices was promulgated, in a position where threatened 
strikes forced them to raise wages to a point that elimi- 
nated all profit, and upon appeal to the Fuel Admin- 
istrator at Washington they have secured price ad- 
vances that have absorbed the wage increases demanded 
by the operatives. It has thus been made perfectly 
clear that, in default of any power to require the miners 
to work at a scale fixed by the Government, the ques- 
tion of maximum production, which is the vital one, 
is beyond the control of the Fuel Administration, and 
the miners at any time may force an increase in the 
price of coal by demanding more wages under threat 
of a strike. 


Seek Favor of Labor 


The desire of the average public man, especially if 
he is a member of the Senate or House, to “stand well 
with labor” is clearly reflected in the marked difference 
in the treatment of labor and capital in the comman- 
deering legislation enacted during the past 18 months. 
In no case has the Government sought to require labor 
to keep to its job, and several measures, proposing that 
where commandeered manufacturing plants were taken 
over by the Government all the employees thereof should 
be drafted into the Federal service and required to 
work, have been unceremoniously rejected by the com- 
mittees having jurisdiction of the subject. The House 
Naval Committee, especially, has been particularly sen- 
sitive on this point, and at the last session refused to 
consider a carefully drawn measure supported by some 
of the most farsighted men in Congress which would 
have clothed the Secretary of the Navy with power to 
keep together the organizations of any manufacturing 
establishments commandeered for naval construction 
purposes. 

The treatment of manufacturers in the commandeer- 
ing legislation has been in marked contrast with that of 
labor. In addition to the Lever bill, three drastic laws 
worked out with comprehensive detail have been 
enacted, providing not only for the commandeering of 
manufacturing plants, but imposing upon the individual 
owners thereof, or upon the responsible officials of the 
owning corporations, the duty of meeting the require- 


ments of the Government under heavy penalties ot 
and imprisonment. The fact that the constit 
ality of these statutes has never been tested i 
ably the finest tribute that could be paid to the pa‘ 
ism of the manufacturers of the country who 
instance thus far have refused to co-operate hea 
with the Government in the effort to obtain mat 
at the earliest possible moment. The attitude of 
manufacturers is in marked contrast with that of 
labor leaders who, as the obvious result of a ger 
understanding, are meeting all talk of labor con 
tion with thinly veiled threats. 


First Commandeering Law 


The first commandeering statute enacted by 
Government in contemplation of the existing war 


contained in the so-called National Defense Act 
proved by the President June 3, 1916. Section 121 


this act provides as follows: 


The President, in time of war or when war is immir 
through the head of any department of 
addition to the present authorized met 
procurement, to place an order with ar 
association, company, corporation, or 
manufacturing industry for such product 
be required, and which is of the nature and 
produced or capable of being produced by such 
firm, company, association, corporation, or org 
manufacturing industry. 

Compliance with all such orders for products or mat 
shall be obligatory on any individual, firm, association, cor 
pany, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry 
the responsible head or heads thereof and shall take prec: 
dence over all other orders and contracts theretofore plac« 
with such individual, firm, company, association, corporati 
or organized manufacturing industry, and any indiv 
firm, association, company, corporation, or organized mar 
facturing industry or the responsible head or heads thereof 
owning or operating any plant equipped for the manufacture 
of arms or ammunition, or parts of ammunition, or 
necessary supplies or equipment for the Army, and any i 
vidual, firm, association, company, corporation, or organized 
manufacturing industry or the responsible head or heads 
thereof owning or operating any manufacturing plant 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary of War shall be 
capable of being readily transformed into a plant for tl 
manufacture of arms or ammunitions, or parts thereof, or 
other, necessary supplies or equipment, who shall refuse to 
give to the United States such preference in the matter of 
the execution of orders, or who shall refuse to manufacture 
the kind, quantity, or quality, of arms or ammunition, or 
the parts thereof, or any necessary supplies or equipment, as 
ordered by the Secretary of War, or who shall refuse to 
furnish such arms, ammunitions, or parts of ammunition, or 
other supplies or equipment, at a reasonable price as de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, then, and in either such 
case, the President, through the head of any department of 
the Government, in addition to the present authorized methods 
of purchase or procurement herein provided for, is hers 
authorized to take immediate possession of any such | 
or plants, and through the Ordnance Department of the 
United States Army, to manufacture therein in time of w 
or when war shall be imminent, such product or 
as may be required, and any individual, firm, company, 
sociation, or corporation, or organized manufacturing 
dustry, or the responsible head or heads thereof, failing t 
comply with the provisions of this section shall be deemé¢ 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall be punished | 
imprisonment for not more than three years and by a 
not exceeding $50,000. 

The compensation to be paid to any individual, firm, co! 
pany, association, corporation, or organized manufacturing 
industry for its products or material, or as rental for use 
any manufacturing plant while used by the United States 
shall be fair and just. 

The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion 
appoint a Board of Mobilization of Industries Essential for 
Military Preparedness, nonpartisan in character, and to ta 
all necessary steps to provide for such clerical assistance as 


empowered, 
Government, in 
of purchase or 
dividual, firm, 
ized or mate 
as may 
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y deem necessary 
before described 


to organize and co-ordinate the wor 


Conscription of Executives 


\lthough the terms of this act have 
d, law officers of the Government express the opin- 
at the term “failing to comply with the provisions 
is section” would cover the refusal of any p 
ng an important executive or managerial post in 
of the plants referred to, whether he was finan 
y interested in the establishment or not. If this 
of the law is sound, it amounts to the conscription 
-ecutives, Managers, superintendents, et 
ties that would deprive recalcitrants of 
F fortunes. The indignation that the en: 
milar statute with regard to labor 
g its present leaders may 

gvination. 
[he second commandeering statute enacted by Con- 
is found in the provision of the Naval Appropria- 
Act of May 4, 1917, which carried a naval 
y fund of $115,000,000. It was carefully stipulated 
‘the word “person,” as used in the commandeering 
ion, should include “any individual, trustee, firm, 
jation, company or corporation,” and the provisior 
drawn with great care to avoid the suggestion, a 
result of ambiguity or otherwise, that it 
y to labor; in fact, it was in connection with this 
ite that the House Naval Committee 
rporate a labor conscription provision. 


not been 


‘rson 


, under 
comfort 
ictment of 

1) 
would arouse 


well be left to the 


emer 


: 
should 


refused to 
The 


leering section of this act provides as follows: 


com 


March 1, 1918, to be determined |! the President | 
tion, the President hereby rized and « 
in addition to all other existing provisions of law 
t Within the limits of the amount ppropt 
for, to place an order with any person for ic} hi 
r material as the necessities of tl Government, to be 
ned by the President, may require and which 
ture, kind, and quantity usually produced or pable 
produced by such person Compliance with all sucl 
shall be obligatory on any person to whom such order 


ven, and such order shall over all other 


take prec edence 
} 
i 


rs and contracts theretofore placed with such perso: 
person owning, leasing, or operating any factor 
pped for the building or production of ships or war ma 


ls for the Navy shall refuse or fail to give to the United 
such preference in the execution of such an order, or 


efuse to build, supply, furnish or manufacture the kind 
tity, or quality of ships or war materials so ordered at 
reasonable price as shall be determined by the Presi- 
the President may take immediate possession of any 


such or of any part thereof without taking 
the entire factory, and may use the same at 
in such manner as he may 


ory of person, 
ession of 
h times and 
expedient. 

Second. Within the limit of the 
refor, to modify or cancel any existing contract for the 
ling, production, or purchase of ships or material 
i if any contractor shall refuse or fail to comply with the 


consider necessary 


amounts 


appropriated 


war 


tract as so modified, the President may take immediate 
ession of any factory of such contractor, or any part 
ereof without taking possession of the entire factory, and 


use the same at such times and in such manner as he 
consider necessary or expedient 

Third. To require the owner or occupier of any factory 

which ships or war material are built or produced to place 

the disposal of the United States the iny part 


output of such factory, and, within the limit of the 


whole or 


ints appropriated therefor, to deliver such output 
thereof in such quantities and at such times as may 

pecified in the order at such reasonable price as shall be 

rmined by the President. 

Fourth. To requisition and take over for use or opera 


factory, or any part thereof 


factory, whether the 


by the Government any 
ut taking possession of the entire 
i States has or has not any contract or agreement with 
wner or occupier of such factory. 
hat all authority granted to the President in this para 
to be exercised in time of 
March 1, 1918. 


ul 


national emergency, shal 


Method of Compensating 


For the first time in connection with the Nava) 
ropriation Act above quoted it was provided that 
never the United States should commandeer a fac- 
or any ships or war material it should make com- 
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Quoting for Business in the Far East 


The attention of THE IRON AGE has 
importance if American ¢ xport 
the Orient i.f 
Tientsin, China, write 

“On 


alled to 
house quoting to 


Trading ( 


been 
the 
firms in Eastern 


we have had to refuse business 


f.a.s. 


many occasions, 
because America would only quote ex 
We understand the position of export 
America and although their books overflow with orders 
we think it is a shortsighted policy not to make the 
most of their opportunity 

“When domes 


works Oo! 


houses in 





ic requirements are flied, irpius 
prod ictS must a market abroad in the future and 
we know that Chine dealers iness 


will give their bu 
t 


to suppliers from whom they bought in pre-war days 


American houses write about the difficulti f quot 
ng c.i.f., but the difficulty is easily overcome. Englisl 
houses send us price lists with c.i.f. quotations based 
on the current rates of freight, etc., and when wi ible 
for a firm price, they recast the figures and quote 
War risk is included in the quotation at a flat of five 
guineas per cent increase or decrease for our account 
The chief reason why merchants in the Far East insist 
or .f. quotations is the difficulty of exchange and un 
less we knew the c.i.f. cost, business would be almost 
mpo f tate of « hange fluctuates witl f price 
of silver and you are probably aware of the ups and 
jowns during the past year or so. We might mention 
that those firms which sent a representative to China 
during the last year or so now always quote c.i.f 
American suppliers usually require sight or 30-day 
sight drafts while English houses are w ng to draw 








Judge Gary Announces Additional Price 


Cast-Iron Pipe, Steel Castings and Other 
Products Included — Recommendations 
as to Various Grades of Old Material 


UDGE E. H. GARY, as chairman of the Committee Standard Railroad Track Spikes 
l 


on Steel and Steel Products of the American Iron 


: ; ; Steel spikes—Base—9/16 in. x 4% in. and he 
» and Steel Institute, has issued a statement naming kegs (200 Ib. each) or more, per 100 Ib. f 
prices on angle bars, tie plates, track spikes, track bolts, Pittsburgh 
cast-iron water pipe, steel castings, rail steel bars, cut ess than 200 kegs—$1 per 100 Ib. ex 
nails, forging ingots, splice joints for light rails, cast- aes 
steel slugs for projectiles, extra for forging bars, and oe 
recommendations on scrap, also differentials on pig ae 
iron, with phosphorus over 0.04. The statement fol- Sa sce ae ’ 
lows: ys Ba 

“Referring to the statements of the chairman of Ba 
the Committee on Steel and Steel Products of the Amer- 1/16 x ¢ I 3 i 
ican Iron & Steel Institute dated Nov. 13 and Nov. 20, B 
1917, recommending prices for certain steel products ng : on 
to be adopted as maximum prices, to take effect imme- : Se a 
diately, to apply to the requirements of the United 5 
States Government, to the war requirements of the ' 
Allies and for domestic consumption within the United t 
States, the committee now makes similar recommenda- I 
tion to the iron and steel industry in respect of the Reve P 


prices below stated. 

“The committee also recommends to the industry 
that the additional extras and differentials below stated *S¢—Standard button head, oval neck, ie 
be adopted, to take effect immediately. re ae gebr ea ae re 

“The committee expresses the hope that there will chin ta. ona ee Ga. ee eige P 


be no hesitancy in accepting the recommendations.” 
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Rolled Tie Plates P 
Bolts with cut threads ? I 
B \ weig ste t nele Bolts with square recessed nuts re . -10 per 
} i r t rd rail ect . per Bolts with “Ideal” square recessed nuts 15 per 
{ } fob. ma n $3.9 
These prices do not apply to other typ. rolled ti Rail Steel Bars 
= a rai (Rolled from Old Steel Rails) 
. . Rase pri ner 100 Ih. fob ker’s mill 
Forging Bars ie I I l )> IbD., I I naker iil 


Finished bars order far farcine rx ae Extras as follows 
Full bar extra = hy; ny idition to ¢1 For Size 
xtr junds, squares and flats, including deformed bar 
Note To be added to standar f tion of extras or twisted squares take regular steel bar extras 
I t end of b-divisi« he Other lar M l in. x 1 in. x ™% in. and larger angles, channels, flats 
Products and cultivator beams... bake au : etude eee 
Iron Spikes U-bars, regular channels, harrow I bars, diamonds, 
triangulars, 1% in. x 114 in. x 3/16 in. and larger 
Base—per 100 1b., f.0.1 ul Pitt irgl cons SC56 tees, 4% in. x % in. x %& in. and heavier, 1 in. x 
3ase size and quantit nd quantity differential as giver Ss. in. x %& in. and heavier angles—per 100 Ib.... 
ove for steel spike in. x 1 in. x 3/16 in. to 1% in. x 1% in. x 3/16 in 
Ex or € 1 I y to apply tes ner 100 lt 
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Forging Ingots 


Splice Joints Complete for Light Rails 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
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Car and Locomotive Building been about 5000, but there is capacity for bu 
a larger number, and with large orders for a 
type, as in the case with the Government ord: 
the output could be swelled well above 6000. | 
motives ordered by domestic roads in 1917 tot 
a trifle over 2000. Export orders, excluding 
sian orders, now held up, made a total of 1700. 

The American railroad in France is to bx 
double track road of about 400 miles, with nu 
ous spurs, and, according to the orders thus 
placed, this road will have in service nearly 25,00 
freight cars, together with 980 standard locon 
tives, the remaining equipment being for use 
narrow gage track behind the trenches. 

The important fact at present with regard t 
locomotive building is that with standardiz 
methods of construction, locomotives can be turne 
out more rapidly than ever before, and with th 
powers possessed by the Government a large nun 
ber can be built for domestic roads in a very few 
months merely. by arranging the necessary finan 
ing. With respect to freight cars, the situation is 
not so clear. It is not certain the railroads would 
need very many more cars if they were proper!) 
supplied with motive power. A canvass a few 
weeks ago indicated that there would be some stee 
plates available for car building after the full re 
quirements of the shipbuilding program were 
taken care of. The suggested plan of building mer 
chant ships by the conveyor system, such as is fol- 
lowed in the assembling of automobiles, might con- 
sume a larger tonnage of plates than was contem 
plated, but the plan was made public only this week 


A significant fact illustrating the unusual 
alignment of affairs in the iron and steel trade in 
1917 is the very small volume of buying of rolling 
stock by the railroads in a year in which iron and 
steel was pushed to the limit. Domestic roads or- 
dered only about 50,000 freight cars during the 
year, and nearly all of these were purchased in the 
first half. At the beginning of the year, however, 
there were orders for about 50,000 cars for domestic 
roads, so that if all orders had been completed 
within the year there would have been about 
100,000 furnished. This was less than half the 
number furnished in the three best years of freight 
car building and represents less than normal re- 
placement requirements, for there are about 
2,500,000 freight cars in service, and they do not 
have an average life of anything like 25 years. 
The old wooden cars have been depreciating rapidly, 
while it has been developed in the past few years 
that the early dreams of great longevity for all- 
steel cars have not been borne out in actual expe- 
rience, there being no hope that the average steel 
freight car will last a quarter century. The rail- 
roads accordingly have been losing in effective car 
equipment during the past year, although the traf- 
fic demands upon them have greatly increased. 

While the car shops received orders for only 
about 50,000 freight cars from domestic roads this 
year, they received orders for a larger number from 
other sources. Excluding Russian orders tenta- 
tively placed in October, but since held in abeyance, 
the eXport orders of the year amounted to about 
40,000 cars. In addition to this the United States ee a 
Government ordered about 25,000 cars for its rail- Judge Prouty’s Words of Caution 
road operations in France, making a total of about 
115,000 freight cars booked by shops in the United Charles A. Prouty, who for several years has 
States during the year. Even this total was much _ been director of the Bureau of Valuation of the In- 
below the average, counting the good years with terstate Commerce Commission, after having serve? 
the bad. a number of years as a member of that commission 

Locomotive orders placed during the year made a did some very plain and sensible talking a few 
somewhat more substantial showing, as they to- nights ago at a meeting of the Railway Men’s Im- 
taled nearly 6000. The count, however, is more provement Society in New York. Although a man 
impressive: than the tractive effort or weight in- of progressive ideas, Judge Prouty, who is an able 
volved, as about 1000 are narrow-gage gasoline lawyer, established a reputation for fairness dur- 
engines for the Government’s operations in France. ing the long period of service as a member of the 
Maximum locomotive output in recent years has commission. He is a believer in reasonable regula- 
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1 of railroads. In the speech referred to, he at- 

uted the present lamentably poor service of the 

lroads to a large extent to the indifference of 
lroad employees. The inefficiency which always 
vails when there are more jobs than men, as has 

n noted in many industries to a very unusual 

tent during the past two years, has extended to 
insportation, and it is perfectly plain that if the 
lroads are to do their full part in winning the 

r the men must be impressed by the importance 

their doing their utmost in their daily tasks 

ere is, as Judge Prouty said, too much of the 
irit of every one “wanting to put on a uniform, 

a gun and shoot some one.” The fact is that 

ere is Just as strong a demand for ununiformed 
triots as for those who are now or expect to be 
gaged in the more spectacular work of the war 

In analyzing the causes of the present railroad 

moralization, Judge Prouty urged the importance 
more co-ordination and described the conflicting 
forts of the Food Administration, the Fuel Ad 
nistration and the War Department, all insisting 
on receiving the best service. He might have 
nted a picture of the ridiculous piling up of pr 
rity orders and preferential priority orders and 
ther kinds of orders intended to help win the war, 
in fact causing endless trouble. How all the 
ficulties are to be straightened out is, of course, 
the great problem. Judge Prouty expressed the 
pinion that it would be madness, if Government 
peration is decided upon, to attempt at this time 
any reorganization of the operating forces of the 
railroads, and he certainly is right on that point. 
It might, of course, be necessary to have a repre- 
sentative of the Government as the supreme au 
thority in operating the railroads, but the masses 
of the railroad men should be merely transferred 
from the payroll of the carrier to that of the Gov- 
ernment, if the Government assumes control. But 
Judge Prouty asserts—and in this opinion he will 
be generally supported—that the Government 
should not assume control unless it is absolutely 
necessary to do so. As to wages, he believes the 
juestion should be left for decision by the Presi- 
dent. This has already been done by the railroad 
‘companies. The question is, will the employees be 
willing to leave their cause also with the President? 
Up to the present time they have not promised to 
do so. 

At a time when radicals are urging extreme 
measures, it will be fortunate for the nation if men 
of the wisdom of Judge Prouty are listened to by 
those in high authority at Washington, especially 
by the President, who is expected to take some kind 
of definite action in regard to the railroads after 
the holidays. 


Coal Famine May Be More Acute 


In the effort to prevent a decrease in the pro 
duction of coal, the Fuel Administration at Wash- 
ngton has induced the officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America to appeal to their members 
not to take more than two days off from work dur- 
ng the Christmas holidays. The custom hereto- 
‘ore has been to take eight days, including Christ- 
ras and New Year’s day. Coal operators through- 
out the country have advised the Fuel Administra- 
ter that they will co-operate heartily in the effort 
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to keep the mines running as steadily as possible 
The appeal of the United Mine Workers’ officials 
to the men, which has been telegraphed to the va 
rious locals throughout the mining districts, says 
n part: 


The United States in the grip of a coal famine 
Recent snows and excessive cold weather have depleted 
the coal bins throughout the country. Never before 
nas a oal shortage beer so acute Industries ars 
eing forced to close for the lack of fuel; street and 
electric signs are being turned out to save coal. Motive 
power of the railroads has practically broken down 
I ifficient car supply makes it necessary that every 

mpty car be aaded as juickly as possibie Thers 
re, out of consideration for the public need we ars 


alling on the United Mine Workers of America tk 


take only two holidays, Christmas and New Year’s 
Qur patriotic duty demands that this be done. It will 
e a service the people of the Nation will appreciate 
We earnestly urge local president ecretaries, and 

ne committees everywhere t ee that th holiday 


»at ‘ ‘ ] 
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Washington dispatches of the past few days 
point to a more acute shortage of fuel in Januar 
ind February unless there is a revision of the pr 
rity system, a curtailment of production of non 
essentials to a degree that has not been entertained 
thus far and a better co-ordination of their tran 
portations on the part of Government executive 
[It is argued that the railroads are now in large 
measure subject to Government orders and that the 
Government in assuming administration should be 
in position to remedy conditions of which the pub 
lic is seriously complaining. The coal situatior 
which the Government must meet is thus sum 
marized in one Washington dispatch: 


The transportation experts say that out of every 
hundred cars hauled by a railroad 35 should carry coal 
Twelve of these must carry coal to be used by the rail 
roads, the 23 remaining being needed for industries 
If the 23 cars are not shipped the time is not far dis 
tant when many factories must close for want of coal, 
which would automatically cut shipments of raw ma 
terial and finished products. It happens that the rail 
roads following out the priorities order of the Gov 
ernment have been shipping at a rate very much below 
35 coal cars to every hundred, but no matter how much 
coal was left on sidings the railroads have been forced 
to ship 12 cars of coal in every hundred for their own 
use. . To-day the railroads are being offered 50 
per cent more freight than they can handle. In other 
words, the demand is 150 per cent of capacity. Of this 
150 per cent almost 120 per cent is listed under Judge 
Lovett’s priority order No. 5 as coming ahead of coal! 
for factory or domestic consumption 

[It is evident that consumption must be reduced 
in some directions if the country is to get through 
the winter without a serious handicap on industries 
whose production must be kept at high point. A 
factor which no amount of Government contriving 
can remedy is the poor quality of coal now being 
delivered for industrial uses, and this applies also 
to-coke. More tons of such coal as is now being 
shipped are required to raise the same amount of 
steam and more tons than ever of coke must be 
charged into the blast furnace in order to get the 
same yield of pig iron. Probably the most difficult 
feature of the situation is the way in which priority 
orders negative the directions of the Fuel Adminis- 
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tration. No matter how many orders are given to 
the mines to send coal to certain sections, the coal 
will not go because the railroads cannot violate the 
priority orders of the Government. It would seem 
that further concentration of authority is an imper- 
ative step. 


If the premises stated in the first article in this 
issue are correct, the rail mills of the country have 
three years’ work ahead of them, even if no main 
lines or sidings be extended or new roads projected. 
The 10,000,000 tons put forward in the calculation 
as measuring the extent of lighter rail lines need- 
ing replacement is reckoned on the basis of 6 per 
cent of mileage being a fair if not low estimate of 
the average amount which needs to be renewed 
annually to maintain satisfactory condition of road- 
bed. The total apparent need of some 40,000,000 
tons for this purpose over a period of 24 years 
and a supply against this of 30,000,000 
tons indicates that replacement has averaged only 
414 instead of 6 per cent. It is admitted that the 
additions from year to year of heavier rails meet- 
ing the more exacting specifications of the last 
decade tend to reduce the replacement factor; but 
when some of the Eastern roads find that renewals 
amount to 10 per cent, the analysis leaves it difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that railroad demand 
should*be fully as great a factor as our contributor 
contends. 


some 


Shortage of Locomotives in Pacific Coast States 


The demand for railroad equipment, especially for 
locomotives and parts, is becoming acute on the Pacific 
Coast. The San Francisco representative of a promi- 
nent locomotive builder states that locomotive deliveries 
to roads on the Pacific cannot be made under a year or 
eighteen months. The Southern Pacific Railway main- 
tains works for building cars and locomotives in Sac- 
ramento and Los Angeles, but nearly all the castings 
must be brought from the East. This is because foun- 
dries on the coast do not possess the necessary facili- 
ties for making castings used in locomotive parts. 
These finished castings are as hard to obtain from 
eastern foundries as the finished locomotives are from 
the locomotive makers. Large orders have been placed, 
consequently, for rough castings of such parts, and they 
will be finished at local shops.. Even on these rough 


castings deliveries are not guaranteed under four 
months. 
It is stated that some of the eastern locomo- 


tive builders have locomotives partly built and cannot 
obtain the necessary steel to complete them except after 
long delays. The situation is explained by the 
statement that all the available locomotives have been 
shipped to Europe to help in the prosecution of the war. 
It is certain that many western locomotives have been 
withdrawn for use in the eastern part of the United 
States, and the railroads on the Pacific Coast are hav- 
ing a hard time to maintain their former service. 


The manufacturers’ conservation committee on power 
and fuel, representing the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh, with A. L. 
Humphrey, chairman of the executive committee, has 
appointed a committee on surveys, comprising William 
G. Costin, H. C. Graham and S. S. Wales. This com- 
mittee is already actively at work making a tour of 
the Pittsburgh district with a view of securing infor- 
mation as to the unused power facilities, the further 
development of those now in use, and what can be 
done to conserve the power developed. 
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New Scrap Prices Explained 


A member of the American Iron and Stee! 
tute sub-committee on scrap makes the follow; 
planation of the recommendations in regard 
material which have been adopted: 

“No. 1 heavy melting steel may bring a price 
per gross ton at any consuming mill in the | 
States, but not over this price. There is a spe 
pensation given in case of specification stee 
whereby $33.00 may be paid for material whic} 
be prepared especially, and which must be select 
other words, what is called special scrap, wh: 
instance, a charging box is particularly small, or 
a mill does not want to use shoveling scrap, o1 
a mill uses shoveling scrap—the maximum pr 
$33.00 gross ton may be paid by a consuming 
delivered the mill. 

“Regarding low phosphorus scrap, up to $40.00 , 
ton may be paid, but not exceeding this price or 
terial guaranteed not over 0.04 in phosphorus and 
phur. In case of springs, couplers and knuckles. 
other scrap which is used by cast-steel manufactu 
or crucible manufacturers, where material is uss 
special purposes—on this particular high-grade 
terial, and also including low-phosphorus scrap 
is not guaranteed by the seller to be not under 0.()4 
phosphorus and sulphur, the stipulated price is 
$35.00 gross ton maximum. 

“The price on rerolling rails is $35.00 gross 
any consuming mill in the United States, it being 
tinctly understood that only rerolling manufactu 
may use these rails. The price of $47.50 gross 
delivered to any and all consuming mills may be 
for such material as locomotive tires, axles, arch 
transoms, shafting and such rerolling mill mate: 

“On No. 1 railroad wrought the maximum pric: 
$35.00 gross ton, and this shall not be exceeded }) 
any consuming mill, delivered mill, on such commodities 
as short wrought scrap, track scrap, busheling, pipé 
and similar material. Cast-iron borings and wrought 
iron and soft steel machine-shop turnings, loaded se; 
arately, shall not exceed the price of $20.00 gross 
ton maximum delivered any consuming mill. Boring 
or turnings which are used by chemical works exclu 
sively, and not by mills which would manufacture this 
commodity into any iron or steel product, may be a 
lowed to pay an excess of $5.00 gross ton above th 
price of $20.00 gross ton fixed as a maximum for r 
rolling mill consumption. 

“It is strictly understood and agreed that on each 
and every item where material prior to the state of 
war, and during normal conditions, has sold under the 
price of No. 1 heavy melting steel, or under low-phos 
phorus scrap, or rerolling, rails, or wrought scrap, 0! 
whatever it may be, the maximum price as specified 
shall not be exceeded under any condition. In other 
words, this is making various groups. It is also agreed 
and understood that the commission of 3% per cent 
may be paid at the mill of consumption to such scrap 
dealers, or brokers, who may be delegated by a par- 
ticular mill to buy specific lots of scrap for it, but it 
is not an obligation, as it is the will of the consuming 
mill to pay this, if it desires to do so. 

“Do not forget that the price of car wheels, the 
price of any kind of cast iron, and price of any kind 
of malleable scrap, may be up to the $30.00 gross ton, 
the maximum price of steel, but not over it.” 


The Brooks Works of the American Locomotive 
Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., have recently received an orde! 
for 250 locomotives and will commence constructio 
work on the new engines early in January. The ord 
is said to aggregate about $7,000,000. The local plant 
is now completing an order of 85 locomotives for Rus 
sian railways. 


The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., has ar 
ranged for the painting of a service flag on the sia 
of one of its buildings, containing 165 stars, the num- 
ber of employees of the company now in the Govern- 
ment service. 
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rEEL PRICES UNCHANGED [== 


ar Industries Board’s Recommendation :*+ — 
to the President 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—The War Industries Boar 
a protracted conference with members of the F‘ 


Trade Commission, has recommended to the Pres 


the indefinite extension after Jan. 1 of the schedul ‘ 


nron y ‘ 


trolled prices for iron and steel promulga 
ember. The cost findings of the com) Sior 


the iron and steel industry uy 


g the operations of 


Oct. 31, were transmitted to the board Dec. 21 

the following day were explained i: a ( 

mbers of the board DY Trade Commissi el ) 
findings showed important advances sts, W 
ted steadily throughout the su ( ( 


oner Davies based no recommendatiot in 


pos ! 


exhibits, taking the | 
trade commission is merely t 
eave it for the War Industries Boa to adopt 
policies in its recommendations to 
In deciding to recommend the continuance 
tember schedule and the prices in accord 
yunced in later weeks, the War Industries Board 
argely moved by suggestions maat ry 
ifacturers at their conference with the boa 


th the trade commissioners held here a 


that time the steel men took the position that, irr 
ctive of the desirability of making certain minot 
ges in the schedule of controlled prices, it w 
tant in the interest of the entire indust 
the existing schedule, which has operated as a 
ilizer in all manufacturing districts, and to give 
surance to that effect as soon as possible. It is ex Che Accident Hazards of Sheet Mills 


ted that the President will issue a proclamatior 


rse of a few days formally extending the operation of Mills” presented at the : 
September schedule. Whether the extension wi | be Safety { incil. J Vi Wolt ‘ BS anil 
e indefinite is not known, but it is believed that wn Sheet & Tube ¢ \ : Q ' thn 
thin the next 90 days certain readjustments will be a result of the experi ( , 
de ae f the hod anil ; il ith * Booed 
The nivnric Oy } j ‘ 
ana rusnes ‘ ‘ 
Government Takes Over Ship Plants cuts, burns and | ns. he st i althougt 
tney ild hardly he ed a rt vere ne of 
Following the merger of the Pennsylvania Ship the most serious has as . ‘ 
lding Co. and the New Jersey Shipbuilding Co., both  .olytion of this last prob a ee 
Gloucester City, N. J., and the Pusey & Jones Ship ployee to see the need of right > , 
ding Co., Wilmington, Del., the Government has _ of proper food and drit In a mpat 
imed control of the Gloucester City works, effective p»ymber of accident wring from 
17. Employees have been given the opportunity Jyne 30, 191 re ste 
gning for a six months’ period, with increase wagt 
0 cents per day and draft exempt. The bonus sys 
which has been operative will be abolished, and 
ployees placed upon a similar basis as those en 
yed at the Government navy yards. It is said that 
Government has taken over the plants on the basis ke 


time plus material plus 10 per cent profit. The |} 
int of the New Jersey Shipbuilding Co., now i Wri 
construction, will be rushed to completior F 

have been 


it 1S 


irse of 
e Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Co. works 


ng employment to upward of 3000 hands, and 
| be rapidly increased 


cted that this number will be J 
tne ody, together witl the mbhey of da oat 
y 14 ‘ 191 . dus rt to - ' ‘ 
[he Pattern Makers’ Association of the Pittsburgh operating force, but v lon sates “a 
trict has demanded, effective Jan. 1, 80 cents per installation of a set of grats ies . ' 
n manufacturing shops and 90 cents per ht tche1 e of « D , ‘ 
bbing shops. The executive committee of the En ream of lai ley Dr ” . ail 
ers’ Association of Pittsburgh has InanimMous ntirt Med € mir lor elore my ent 
ed that these increases are unwarranted, and that also was a contributing fact in ti aot ili 
present rate of wage be maintained, and no answe! t prevented the employment of me! ible 1 tand 
made to the demand. The jobbing shops in th he Other ha s that had to be corrected wer 
tsburgh district have unanimously concurred in this. piling sheet bat ind finished sheets. too high and 
yn. The concerns named below have recently joins accidents in the handling and transportation of sheet 
Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh as follow ind sheet | These last have been solved by the 
vart & Rolston Machinery Works, Chas. E. Dixor ntroductior imy ed cradles or hook or erane 
i tractors for tru 


Son, and Iron City Products Co., all of Pittsburgt 
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Witnesses Agree on Important Points 


Senate Committee Finds General Approval of Remodel- 
ing the Lee-Enfield Rifle—Rapid Progress Being Made 
at Various Plants—Causes for Delays Discussed 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Highly interesting details 
of the great problem of the Ordnance Bureau, viewed 
from the manufacturing standpoint, have been de- 
veloped in the course of the investigation by the Senate 
Military Committee which, so far as this branch of 
the War Department is concerned, was completed dur- 
ing the past week. The testimony of five high officials 
of the leading ordnance manufacturing concerns, each 
of them an expert, is unanimous upon the point that the 
Ordnance Bureau acted wisely in causing the Lee- 
Enfield rifle to be remodeled to fit the Springfield 
ammunition; that this ammunition is far superior to 
the British, having a velocity 50 per cent greater and 
a proportionately flatter trajectory; and that the 
Browning machine gun finally adopted as the leading 
type for the arming of the American forces is the best 
weapon of its kind ever invented. The Ordnance Bureau 
was sharply criticised by one of the manufacturers be- 
cause, before it had an available appropriation, it gave 
no encouragement to his company to begin the manu- 
facture of a machine gun since found undesirable for 
trench work, and a sixth witness repeated to the com- 
mittee charges publish emetime ago by a technical 
journal that, pending th candardization of the En- 
field rifles ordered for the United States, certain em- 
ployees of one of the plants were practically idle al- 
though still under pay. The witnesses examined in- 
cluded Henry S. Kimball, president of the Remington 
Metallic Arms Co.; Lewis Stoddard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation; J. E. Otter- 
son, vice-president and general manager of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co.; B. M. W. Hanson, vice- 
president of the Colt Arms Co., and Fred. H. Colvin, 
editor of the American Machinist. 


The State of Preparedness 


The net results of the inquiry into the operations 
of the Ordnance Bureau have shown a state of pre- 
paredness far greater than was believed at the ouiset 
as to heavy artillery, machine guns, rifles and ammuni- 
tion and the salient fact has been fully developed that 
the producers of all this material are now building 
up to maximum capacity at a very rapid rate. The wit- 
nesses were substantially agreed that the manufacture 
of ordnance material of all kinds is a process slow in 
the inception and that to have provided adequate sup- 
plies for the arming of a large .force during the first 
few months following the entrance of the United States 
into the war would have involved the placing of orders 
for the preliminary work, if not for actual production, 
long before Congress authorized the making of con- 
tracts. There was substantial agreement among the 
witnesses concerning the delays resulting from the 
re-chambering of the Enfield rifle to fit the United 
States ammunition and because of the decision of the 
Ordnance Bureau to secure a higher percentage of inter- 
changeability in the parts of the rifle, but Mr. Otterson, 
who gave the committee the clearest statement of this 
transaction which it has yet been able to secure, frankly 
admitted that while, from a manufacturing standpoint, 
he did not consider the increased interchangeability 
secured worth the time lost, nevertheless, the decision 
of the matter “should rest on the judgment of a military 
man and not on the judgment of a manufacturer.” 


Remington Rifle Contract 


President Kimball of the Remington Metallic Arms 
Co. told the committee about the contract for rifles 
which his company had entered into with the Ordnance 
Bureau. The number of rifles assigned to his company 
was stated by the witness, but at the direction of Chair- 
man Chamberlain was stricken from the record as con- 


fidential military information. Before taking on 
American contract the Remington company had n 
400,000 rifles for the English Government and had 
capacity of 3000 per day. Inasmuch, however, as ¢ 
approved model of the Lee-Enfield rifle adopted by : 
Ordnance Bureau differed from the English rifle 
caliber and in certain other respects it became nec: 
sary after completing the company’s British contract | 
change its gages, dies and machinery in order to make 
the American rifle. It was also necessary, Mr. Kimb: 
said, to modify the gages and certain other devices 
to standardize the output of the Remington compan, 
with that of the two other concerns also making Le: 
Enfield rifles for the Ordnance Bureau. 

The English contract for rifles was not completed 
until July 21 and although the Ordnance Department 
began negotiations for the modified Lee-Enfield rif 
in April, soon after war was declared, it was not pos- 
sible to begin the work of changing the equipment 
until July and deliveries could not be begun until 
October. The Remington company, Mr. Kimball said, 
hesitated to enter into a contract in advance of an 
appropriation by Congress which was not made until 
June 15, about two months after the Ordnance Bureau 
began negotiations. 

“T do not wish,” said Mr. Kimball, “to give the im- 
pression that there was delay in making the contracts 
themselves, as it was a very active operation from April 
up until July to determine the character of the rifle. 
It was due to necessary deliberation between the manuv- 
facturers themselves and the Ordnance Department that 
these matters of design were not settled earlier and | 
do not think they could have been settled much earlier 
than was actually done.” 

Replying to Senator Hitchcock Mr. Kimball said that 
if the Ordnance Bureau had decided to go on manufac- 
turing the Lee-Enfield rifle for the United States on 
the same plans and specifications that had been used 
for the British Government deliveries naturally would 
have been begun earlier and would have been prac- 
tically continuous from the time of the completion of 
the British contract. The results, however, would not 
have been as satisfactory for the reason that the British 
rifle uses an ammunition different from that of the 
American Lee-Enfield and the Springfield which has a 
much higher velocity and a lower trajectory. 

At this juncture, Vice-President Tyler of the Rem- 
ington company explained to the committee the differ- 
ence between the English and American Enfield rifles. 


Given Greater Range 


Answering a question by Senator Hitchcock, Mr. 
Tyler said that the American ammunition gave the 
modified Lee-Enfield rifle a much greater range than 
the English rifle, the gain being from 500 to 800 yards. 
The increased velocity gave a lower trajectory and much 
greater shocking power. 

“Is it conceded, then,” asked Senator Wadsworth, 
“that the modified Enfield rifle that you are now making 
for the United States Government is a better rifle than 
you are making for the British Government?” 

“I believe it is, without any question,” replied Mr. 
Tyler. 

“So that the only question left to be decided is 
whether the change was actually worth while in view 
of the emergency?” 

“T think the change was decidedly advisable.” 

At this juncture, Senator Wadsworth submitted to 
Mr. Kimball a long carefully formulated question. He 
said: 

“As preliminary to my question let me state, what I 
think must be conceded to be an axiom in the war, 
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ely, that the fewer complications with respect to 
‘changeability of supplies the better for the Army, 
conceding that the French, British and American 
ies, so far as it is humanly possible, should »5e 
idered one army for the purpose of getting the 
imum efficiency, and also conceding that, due to the 
that England and France had to go to war on a 
nent’s notice with a good deal of their equipment 
ady standardized and adopted, it was therefore im- 
ible for them to make any essential changes in 
er to establish uniformity, would it have been pos 
e for us, having in view this war for two and a half 
rs with the handicaps of that very lack of uni- 
mity well displayed and perfectly apparent—would 
ave been possible for us to have made plans and 
parations reasonably in advance of the war, so that 
we were called into it we would have gone into it 
vith small arms using ammunition uniform either with 
British or French and thus have avoided adding 
further to the complications?” 
“If your policy of preparedness had been started 
rly enough it would have been possible,” replied Mr 
nball. 
“Would it have been possible from Feb. 17, 1917?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Would it have been possible from Aug. 29, 1916?” 
“No, sir.” 
The committee took up the subject of machine guns 


Browning Gun Tests 

Are you familiar with the Browning gun as it be 
ved in tests?” 

“We had our representative see that gun in tests,” 
wered Mr. Kimball, “and he considered it the finest 
n he had ever seen. He witnessed a complete test 
accuracy and stability and functioning; also the 
d test and all of the prescribed tests by the depart- 
nt. By the sand test I mean burying it in sand and 
hen starting it into operation, making it free itself 

S a very severe test in the operation of a gun and we 
inderstand from our representative that the results 
vere remarkable under those conditions. 

“This is a brand new patent,” suggested Senator 
McKellar, “and the gun has never been used in any 
varfare?” 

“That is true,” responded Mr. Kimball, “but M1: 
srowning is probably the most remarkable gun-maker 

the world. We are using his designs in sporting guns 

this moment and we have never found Mr. Brown 
ng to fail in any gun he puts into our hands as a 
nished article.” 

“Is that the general opinion among all manufac 


turers?” 


“I think that is the opinion of every gun manufac 
irer in the world.” 

The next witness heard by the committee was Lewis 
Stoddard, vice-president of the Marlin-Rockwell Cor- 
poration of New Haven, Conn. Mr. Stoddard said his 
ompany, in addition to its plant at New Haven, had 
recently acquired another plant known as the Hopkins 
& Allen plant at Norwich. At the present time the 
New Haven establishment had a contract for a large 
number of aircraft guns of a type designed in the 
plant but had previously delivered several thousand 
mproved Colt machine guns of the lever type. 

“During the first week in May, we presented for 
test two guns at Springfield and shortly after we re 
eived an order for 2500 guns. In the meantime we 
had been obliged to keep our factory going so we had 

mply taken a gamble on making the guns without any 
ders. We made 2650 guns for Russia which we had 
o order for and then when Russia looked like a pretty 
poor customer we started in making guns for the 
Inited States.” 

“What was the reason they were dissatisfied with 

ur make?” asked Senator Hitchcock. 

“I do not know; they bought 2500, but that was all 
hey wanted. We ran over 400 guns that are left in 
he factory now. They do not want them. They 

using our guns around the training camps.” 


Marlin Aircraft Gun 


“Your testimony to-day is the first intimation,” said 


nator Wadsworth, “that the committee has received 
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that another type of gun than the Vickers and Brown 
ing and Lewis has been ordered by the War Depart- 
ment in large quantities. I refer to the Marlin air 
craft gun.” 

“Yes, we have a contract for a large number from 
the Army and a smaller number from the Navy. The 
Aircraft Board wanted to make the contract with us 
and I understood that all our negotiations were to be 
carried on with that board, but suddenly it was switched 
over to the Ordnance Department.” 


J. E. Otterson, vice-president and general manager 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., told the com 
mittee about the contract which his company had re 
ceived for 225,000 Lee-Enfield rifles rechambered to 
shoot Springfield ammunition. Since this contract was 
let, the company has received an order for an additional 
100,000 and is also manufacturing light Browning ma 
chine guns and ammunition for both rifles and Colt 
automatic pistols 


of 


Winchester’s Work on Rifles 


“On April 23 I issued orders to the shops of the 
Winchester company to proceed with the manufacture 
of 10,000 rifles,” said Mr. Otterson, “but this was done 
on our own responsibility and without any contract or 
rder or any statement that we would get an order 
On May 9 the sample rifles of the re¢ spective manutac 
turers were ibmitted to the commanding officer of the 
Springfield arsenal for test and they functioned properly 


and were held to be satisfactory with one or two minor 
criticisms applying to each rifle On May 11 the con 
tract form ar pecification had been agreed to as be 
ween the partie oncerned and the contract were 
ready for execution. On May 16 on the basis of the 
existing understanding we issued instructions to the 
shops of the Winchester company to proceed to manu 
facture these rifles and to build up to maximum ca 
pacity as rapidly as possible. On May 24, we received 
writte! nstructions trom Ge! Crozier to the effect 
that the War Department intended placing an order 


with us for 225,000 rifles.” 
An Editor’s Criticism 


Fred H. Colvin, editor of the Amenmcan Machinist. 


repeated to the committee the criticisms heretofore 
made in that publication directed against the officers of 
the Ordnance Bureau for imposing what he declared 
were too rigid rifle specifications, especially in the 
matter of interchangeability The requirements for 


interchangeability of parts, he said, delayed productior 
three months during the past summer and while this 
matter was under consideration one private factory 
retained on its payroll a considerable number of men 
employed on a cost-plus-profit contract who played 
checkers while waiting for work held up. Mr. Colvin 
also made a general criticism of Government arsenal! 
methods, declaring that the Springfield arsenal ha 
some machinery that is 50 years old 

Vice-president B. M. W. Hanson, of the Colt Arms 
Co., Hartford, Conn., said the United States arsenals 
compare very favorably with foreign government es 
tablishments and American private factorie The 
chief difficulty experienced by the executives of the 
United States arsenals was the big labor turnover 
Skilled workmen were constantly leaving the arsenals, 
thereby reducing their efficiency. 

“Mr. Hanson expressed the opinion that the produc- 
tion of rifles for the American army had been greatly 
increased by the adoption of the modified Enfield, which 
is now much superior to the rifles of the Allies and 
at least equal to those of Germany. American am- 
munition, also he said, was superior to that of the 
Allies. 

Taking up the subject of the manufacture of ma 
chine guns, Mr. Hanson said the American producers 
had had practically no encouragement from the United 
States Government, most of their orders coming from 
abroad. Answering questions by Senator Wadsworth, 
he said that if machine guns had been promptly ordered 
when the Government went into the war, General 
Pershing’s machine gun units would not be required to 
ise French arms and ammunition. w. L. ¢ 
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STEEL PRICES UNCHANGED 


War Industries Board So Recommends to 
the President 


More New Prices from the Producers’ Committee 
—Further Scramble for Pig Iron 


In the closing days of 1917 ihe steel trade has 
the satisfaction of knowing that it will enter the 
new year free from the fear that present price 
schedules may be overturned. The War Industries 
Board, Saturday with the 
Federal Trade Commission, has recommended to the 
President the indefinite extension after Jan. 1 of 
the prices promulgated late in September and those 
built upon them in the past three months. 

It is expected that the President will issue a 
proclamation shortly, extending the operation of the 
present schedule. Whether a definite period will 
be named remains to be seen, but it is believed that 
some readjustments will the 
ninety days. 


after a conference on 


come within next 

Recent rumors of a sentiment in a part of the 
Federal Trade Commission in favor of some reduc- 
tion in pig iron led to a meeting of merchant pro- 
ducers in New York Dec. 20, at which a committee 
was appointed to present the case of the smaller 
furnaces. It was urged that a reduction in price 
would cause some of them to close down and only 
aggravate the existing famine in pig iron. 

The manufacturers’ committee on steel and 
steel products made an important announcement of 
additional prices this week, putting forging ingots 
at $73 per ton, splice bars and tie plates at 3.25c. 
per pound, rail steel bars at 3c., steel spikes at 
3.90c., iron spikes at 4.50c., track bolts at 4.90c. and 
cut nails at $4 per keg, and fixing schedules on 
steel castings and cast-iron pipe. Some of the above 
products had been gradually adjusting themselves 
to the new market basis, so that the formal an- 
nouncement meant no abrupt change. On cast-iron 
pipe the official $49, Birmingham, and $55.35, New 
York, for 6-in. pipe are but fractionally below the 
recent market. 

The committee’s action on old material is an 
attempt to cope with one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the trade. In view of the development that 
with a fixed price railroads and other sellers would 
deal with consumers direct in order to get the max- 
imum, the committee recommends a commission of 
not to exceed 314 cent to recognized scrap 
dealers or brokers. Various forms of scrap not 
regulated heretofore are added to the official list. 

The precedent of a quiet holiday week in pig 
iron is broken, as the real effect of the fuel shortage 
is brought home to consumers. Steel production 
has been kept up this year by drawing on pig-iron 
stocks. Now that these are gone there is a scramble 
for iron that would by this time have sent prices 


per 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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skyward but for Government regulation. It 
mated that Central Western steel companies w 
now be buying fully 250,000 tons of basic ir 
make up their shortages if it could be had. 

In Chicago and the Middle West there is a 
inquiry for foundry and malleable 
Steel companies are seeking merchant iron as 1 
own furnace outputs are cut down, and some f 
dry firms having Government contracts are fa 
the necessity of calling on the Government to 
vide them with pig iron. This would mean 
iron already sold would be requisitioned, and 
some foundries turning out less essential prod 
would go without. The fuel shortage has alr 
gone to the point of curtailing the output ot 
number of foundries. The situation simply re; 
sents the gradual tightening of the lines in 
absorption of iron and steel for war needs. 

In the past week the steel plants of the Ste 
Corporation at Pittsburgh and in the two Valle 
made about an 85 per cent output. Independent 
companies ran at from 50 to 75 per cent of capa 
ity. As an offset to the coke and coal shortage, 
some plants at Pittsburgh and Youngstown will be 
idle all of this week for repairs and stock taking. 
Chicago reports the fuel situation unrelieved an 
causing much anxiety. 


basic, 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Dec. 24 

The mild weather of the past week or more has 
helped to relieve the railroad congestion to some e) 
tent, but the situation is still very far from being 
satisfactory. The coal supply is also slightly better, 
due to efforts of the committee on fvel and the ope 
ating committee of the eastern railroads to move coa 
more promptly, and some plants that were very short 
of coal in the first part of last week were able to ru 
nearly full in the latter part of the week. One thing 
that is going to help the railroads and the coal situa 
tion is the fact that some steel plants in the Youngs 
town and Pittsburgh districts will probably be idk 
all this week for absolutely necessary repairs and 
for stock taking. A shut down of a _ considerabl 
number of plants for a week would certainly « 
much to help the situation in cars and coal supply, 
as it would give the railroads a chance to mov 
the thousands of loaded cars now lying in the dif 
ferent railroad yards. It is said that last week the 
steel plants of the Steel Corporation made about a! 
85 per cent output of steel ingots, but some of the 
independent plants, notably in the Youngstown district 
were not able to operate to more than 50 to 75 per cent 
of capacity. There are still a considerable number of 
blast furnaces banked in the Pittsburgh and Youngs 
town districts for lack of coke, and the great scarcit) 
in supply of open-hearth scrap is also commencing t 
affect operations of open-hearth steel plants, as somé 
concerns are running short of scrap and find it impos 
sible to get shipments in fast enough to meet thei! 
needs. The chances now are that the output of stee! 
until after the first of the year will be very-much under 
normal capacity. With the contemplated shut down, 
shortage in cars and coal, and also in pig iron, the 
output of the steel mills is certain to be restricted 
over the next ten days fully 25 per cent, and 
In the meantime, the amount 


may run 50 per cent. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
For Early Delivery 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
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recent fixing of the price of $33 for pig iron broug 
it a large expansion in consumption, and that th 
partly responsible for the present fa 
ply. Some fair-sized lots of No. 2 foundry a: ; 

ge iron have recently been shipped into this market Ferroalloys.—The new inquiry for allo yer stot 


the South. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. has bee! onsumers evidently being covered over the next severa 
he market recently for basic iron for its open-heart! months. We note a sale of 150 t of 50 per cé¢ 
plant at Lowellville, Ohio, and in fact all of the ferrosilicon, equal deliveries in first half of next year 








at $170 per ton f.o.b, Pittsburgh. We quote 80 per cent 
domestic ferromanganese at $250, but on a firm offer 
this price might be shaded $5 to $10 per ton. We quote 
18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $65 to $70 delivered 
and 50 Bessemer ferrosilicon at $165 to $170 delivered. 


We now quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54, 10 
per cent $55, 11 per cent $58.30, 12 per cent $61.60. We quote 
6 per cent silvery iron $40, 7 per cent $42, 8 per cent $44.50, 
9 per cent $47, 10 per cent $50. Three dollars per gross ton 
advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over 
All the above prices are f.o.b. maker's furnace, Jackson or 
New Straitsville, Ohio, these furnaces having a uniform 
freight rate of $2 per gross ion, for delivery in the Pittsburgh 
district 


Structural Material.—It is said that within the past 
week the Government has placed 8000 to 10,000 tons 
of structural steel work, but details of these contracts 
are not given out. The Morgan Engineering Co., the 
Alliance, Ohio, company which recently placed 4000 
tons of shapes with the Bethlehem Steel Co., will need 
about 3000 tons more for four or five new shops it in- 
tends to build. The McClintic-Marshall Co. has taken 
950 tons for a crane runway at the Washington Navy 
Yard and the American Bridge Co. has taken 300 tons 
of bridge work for the Pennsylvania Railroad. Inquiries 
in the market include 1900 tons for a new steel bridge 
contemplated by the Brier Hill Steel Co. at Youngs- 
town, Ohio; 1500 tons for a highway bridge for the 
City of Columbus, Ohio, and 900 tons for a municipal 
light plant at Cleveland. Local fabricators say that 
new inquiry aside from Government work is very quiet. 
We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 3c. at 
mill, the regular Government price. Local structural 
steel mills are filled up for some months. 


Steel Rails.—Very little is being done in new light 
rails, but there is a fair inquiry for re-rolled rails. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the Cambria Steel Co. are re- 
ported to be filled up on standard sections and light 
rails for a year or more. 


We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib., f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days, when sold in quantities of 300 lb. or more. 


Plates.—The Emergency Fleet Corporation recently 
placed about 6000 tons of plates with a Youngstown, 
Ohio, mill to be shipped to the American Shipbuilding 
Co. Plate mills in the Youngstown district are furnish- 
ing large quantities of material to the Government and 
work is being rushed as fast as possible on the new 
plate mills being built by the Brier Hill Steel Co., and 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. These new plate 
mills will be large factors in the plate market in the 
early summer next year. The supply of plates for 
prompt shipment seems to be getting less, on account of 
the heavy increase in the demand for the plates from 
the Government. Steel car companies that are build- 
ing cars on Government orders say they are not getting 
more than 40 to 50 per cent of the quantity of plates 
they should be receiving. We quote %-in. and heavier 
sheared plates at 3.25c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but local mills 
say they have practically none to sell for prompt 
delivery. 


Sheets.—A good part of the output of the sheet 
mills on blue annealed and Bessemer black sheets is 
under contract for first half of next year, and on 
galvanized for first quarter. The Government demand 
for sheets is getting steadily heavier, and it is stated 
that this month the sub-committee on sheet steel has 
distributed among the mills orders for close to 50,000 
tons of sheets of various grades for Government work. 
A very large part of this quantity of sheets is for ship- 
ment to France, for Government work that is going on 
in that country. It is expected that at any time the 
Government will issue an order stopping shipments of 
sheets to consumers that are not making products es- 
sential to carrying on the war. Prices on sheets are 
given in detail on page 1561. 


Tin Plate.—There is nothing of interest to report in 
the tin plate trade. Most mills have practically their 
entire output sold for first half of 1918, while some mills 
have a good part of their output for second half of 
next year under contract. The Government is still buy- 
ing fair-sized quantities of tin plate, its orders being 
distributed among the mills by the sub-committee on 
tin plate, and are rolled and shipped as promptly as 
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possible. Some export shipments of tin plate ar 
made, but these are mostly on old contracts placed ; 
ago or more. There is a fairly good demand fo 
items and several makers of tin plate say thei: 
are lighter now than at any time for severa 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Recently heavy contra 
steel bars for delivery over first half of 1918 a: 
for delivery over all of next year have been p 
the implement makers, at the regular Gov 
price of 2.90c. at mill, Pittsburgh. It is said, h 
that these contracts contain a clause to the eff 
at no time will the price of steel bars on these con 
be higher than the regular Government price. Sp 
cations against contracts are reported to be comi 
freely and it is said several of the smaller stee! 
mills are in position to take orders for fairly pror 
delivery. The Government has fixed a price on 
steel bars, rolled from old steel rails, of $3 per 100 
We quote steel bars rolled from billets at $2.90 and 
fined iron bars at $3.50 in carloads, f.o.b., Pittsburg! 


Wire Rods.—Makers continue to report quite 
active demand for soft rods, and also for high-car 
rods. The export demand is also heavy, and sever: 
local makers are sending fairly heavy shipments 
wire rods to Canada and also to France and Italy and 
the Orient. There have been several fair-sized sal 
lately of high-carbon rods at $75 to $85 per ton, at 
maker’s mill, prices depending largely on the carbons 
Local mills have about all the obligations on soft rods 
they can take care of in the next two or three months 
and one mill is not seeking new orders. Prices o1 
rods are very firm, and are given in detail on pag: 
1561. 


Wire Products.—The domestic demand for wire and 
wire nails is fairly heavy, while the Government de- 
mand is very active, and mills have their output wel! 
sold up over first quarter of next year. The demand 
for basic open-hearth steel is still abnormally heavy, 
and some wire mills that have both Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel plants are now using Bessemer steel to a 
large extent in their wire mills, desiring to conserve as 
much of their output of basic steel as they can to apply 
on Government orders. The export demand is active, 
and once in a while a Government permit is issued for 
foreign shipments of wire and wire nails to neutral coun- 
tries. The demand from China and Japan, and also from 
India, for wire and wire nails has been good for some 
time. While some makers feel that the prices of $3.50 
on wire nails, and $3.35 on basic wire are low, it is 
not believed there will be any change made in prices on 
wire products by the War Industries Board in the near 
future. Some mills are not pushing actively the manu- 
facture of wire products, but are diverting as much 
of their steel as they can to the manufacture of other 
finished products on which profits are larger. Prices 
on wire and wire nails are very firm, and are given 
in detail on page 1561. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Government buying is dominatng 
the entire situation in nuts and bolts, there being prac- 
tically no new demand from the domestic trade. Every 
few days the Government puts out inquiries for very 
large quantities of bolts, which are wanted for as quick 
delivery as it is possible to get. A recent inquiry comes 
from the Jeffersonville Arsenal at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
and is for 40,000,000 bolts. It is not expected this 
large order will be placed for a week or two, and it is 
probable it will be divided among four or five makers. 
All the concerns making nuts and bolts report they are 
filled up on orders over the next two or three months, 
and that nearly 100 per cent of the new business being 
put on their books is for the Government, either on 
direct or indirect orders. The railroad congestion 's 
holding up shipments to some extent, but delivery of 
steel by the mills is reported to be fairly good. N: 
lower prices are being made on nuts and bolts than the 
Government discounts, which are given on page 1561. 


Rivets.—A few days ago the International Shipbuild 
ing Co. placed among three or four makers contracts for 
4000 tons of rivets, and practically all of the new 
business being placed is coming from the Government 
on direct or indirect orders, the demand from domestic 
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umers being light. There is some export 
makers are not figuring much on this, as they are 
up with Government business for several month 

are firm, and we quote structural rivets at $4.65, 
cone-head boiler rivets at $4.75 per lL , in 


ads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—The new demar J 
sumers are covered for some time ahead The 
rnment is a fairly heavy buyer of hoops and bands 
for prompt delivery. None of the mills in this d 
is In position to offer hoop ind inds for early 


ery, being 


filled up for some months. The Gov 
nent prices on steel bands are 2.90c., 
steel-bar card, and 3 


1 


ern 


D0c. on steel hoops, f.o.b. Pitt 


Shafting.—There is very little new buyin; 
eral trade, 80 to 90 per cent of the new busines 


19 
— 


ng taken by the shafting makers, 
ernment on direct or indirect orders. The demand 
shafting from the automobile trade has _ beer 
dull for some time, but lately has 
rease. Specifications 
iirly active. We quote cold-rolled shafting, in large 
1 small lots, at 17 per cent off list, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Makers report the 
emand from the domestic trade as being very quiet, 
it the Government is placing fairly heavy orders for 
ld-rolled strip steel, and there is also a good deal of 
xport inquiry. The demand from the automobile trade 
dull. Consumers are not showing much desire to 
ntract ahead, as there is no incentive to do so, nor 
ire the makers anxious to sell for delivery ahead, ow 
ng to the uncertainty as to what may be done with 
prices by the War Industries Board. It is not 


coming from the 


ivht 
slight 


shown a 


against contracts are only 


new 


gener 


illy expected that prices on cold-rolled strip steel will 
e lowered, as the present price of 6.50c. per Ib. is 
regarded as fair by both makers and consumers. 
We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib., f. 
ttsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent for cash 
, when sold in quantities of 300 lb. or mor 


q Hot-Rolled Strip Steel—Makers report the new 
lemand quite active, and that the Government pric« 
s being firmly held. We quote hot-rolled strip stee 
$4.50 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Railroad Spikes.—The new demand for spikes fron 
e railroads has been very dull for 
from jobbers is fairly active. Specifications against 
ontracts placed some time ago by the railroads are 
‘oming in only at a fair rate. Standard railroad track 
bolts are quoted $4.90 per 100 lb. 

Wrought Pipe.—It is expected that this week the 
Philadelphia Co. will distribute among four or five mills 
its order for about 20,000 tons of iron and steel tubular 
goods. The company will likely buy more largely this 
year of steel pipe than for some time owing to the 
great difficulty in getting iron pipe. The new demand 
for merchant iron and steel pipe is quiet, and this 
is also true of butt pipe, especially sizes used for build- 
ing purposes. The Government is buying fairly large 
juantities of steel pipe right along, which the mills 
turn out and ship promptly. Local mills report they are 
well sold up over the next six months, and one leading 
mill is filled up over the entire year of 1918. Discounts 
mn iron and steel pipe are given on page 1561. 

Boiler Tubes.—Mills making iron and steel tubes, 
and also seamless-steel tubing, report they are filled 
up over the next six months or longer, and one leading 

iker is said to be filled up on steel tubes and also on 
eamless-steel tubing for about 18 months. Consum- 
‘rs desiring prompt delivery on either iron or steel 

bes find it almost impossible to get the material 
me jobbers who have had in stock small quantities 
f iron and steel tubes have been able to get very high 
rices for them. Scrap dealers also once in a while 

up small lots of tubes on which they are able to 

e a nice turn. Discounts on iron steel 

given on page 1561. 


Coke.—Owing to the mild weather this week, the 
pply and also the movement of cars was some better, 

is still very far short of being satisfactory, either 
coke producers or blast furnaces. On several days 


some time, but 


and tubes 


supply of cars was 60 to 70 per cent, but on two 
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PHILADELPHIA, Ds { 
Operating conditions among the eastern Pennsy!| 
vania steel mills and blast furnace ire the worst yet 
experienced The plants of the Bethleh ote { 
and the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., which heretofore 


have been fairly free from serious difficulties, are now 
troubled by shortage 
considerably 


f coal and coke, 
reduced. Among the smaller mills, the 
situation is still 


more serious. The Lukens Steel Co 
on Saturday had all of its open-hearth furnaces out 
with no permanent relief in sight. Executives of the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. held a conferenc: Satur 
day with officials of the Fuel Administration and the 
serious conditions prevailing at that plant were pointed 
out. On Saturday, this company had one blast furnace 
banked and another about ready to go out and a thre 
days’ supply of coal was all that prevented a complet: 
shut-down of all of the steel mills. The Ea n Ste 
Co.’s open-hearth furnaces are operating with reduc 
output due to shortage of gas coal Several mer i 
blast furnaces are banked. One of the Wa ~ 


furnaces has been banked for the third tim: 
months. Present troubles could be borne with 

by the iron and steel makers if there were any rn 
form of relief in sight, but the Fuel Administra 
tion and the railroads seem to have broken down con 


pletely in their efforts 


nent 


to obtain sufficient coal and cok« 
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supplies. Producers are inclined to trace the difficulty 
directly to railroad congestion, due to lack of motive 
power. Instances have been cited of cars of coal lying 
on sidetracks because of lack of locomotives with which 
to move them. A steel company, which has its own 
coal mines and own coke plants, has been unable 
to get enough cars to move the supplies so urgently 
needed. Unless the situation is soon greatly improved, 
the effectiveness of the war program will be seriously 
impaired by the great falling off in iron and steel pro- 
duction which is now becoming apparent. Some mills 
estimate that December production will be not much 
more than 50 to 75 per cent of capacity. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron have come almost to 
a standstill, not because of any lack of buyers, but be- 
furnace representatives have no more iron to 
sell for the periods in which it is most urgently needed 

immediately and first quarter of 1918. There is an 
insistent call for prompt delivery, which cannot be 
met at all, with the exception of an occasional carload 
or 100-ton lot. With furnace output pro- 
ducers are not able to keep up with contracts and 
consequently are obliged to turn down nearly all of the 
inquiries for prompt iron. At the present 
production, December deliveries will run in 


cause 


reduced, 


rate ol 
to January, 
so no encouragement has been given to consumers who 
want their first iveries anticipated. Many 
foundry consumers have come into the market so late 
that they could not obtain a supply for first quarter 
and have contracted for second quarter. How thei 
first quarter a problem 
that is not yet solved and possibly for many will not be. 
With nearly all first half, 
more interest is now being taken in second half buying 
and several contracts were placed last for third 
quarter delivery. begging 


for iron, 


quarter delive 


requirements are to be met is 
furnaces sold up for the 


week 
Steel makers are actually 
particularly Priority orders from 
Washington are getting more frequent, but the Govern- 


basic. 


ment authorities are not acting hastily in such matters, 


as steel makers, almost without exception, are on war 
a priority order simply means 


from one 


work and consequently 
iron away 
to another. The 


taking war contractor to give it 
shortage of getting more 
Nearly all furnaces have sold almost up to ¢ca- 
production for the last 
with production so 
have gotten far 


iron is 
acute, 


pacity quarter of this year 
and reduced, deliveries 


selling for first 


+ 


seriously 


behind. In quarter of 
next year, the furnace 


conservative. 


representatives have been more 


For example, an iron company whose 
22,000 tons per month has 
than 18,000 tons per month for fir 
there is an improvement 
will have difficulty in 


on that basis. 


capacity is sold not more 
quarter, but unless 
in the rate of production it 
meeting its commitments 
A New Jersey manufacturer of plumb- 


ing supplies is in the market for 1000 tons of No. 2 X 


even 





foundry and 1000 tons of No. 2 plain for delivery in the 
second half of 1918. We quote standard grades of iron 
at furnace, with the exception of Virginia iron, for 
which the delivered price is quoted: 
Kastern Pennsylvat No. 1X $34 
Kastern Pennsylvania Ne 2x 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundr 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight) 6.77 
Virginia No foundry (including freight) 27 
Sask ° ° 33.00 
Gray forge 22.00 
Bessemer re 56.30 
Standard low phosphorus : 3.00 


Low phosphorus (copper bearing) 50.00 


Coke.—Two of the largest sellers of coke in this 
district are almost entirely sold up for 1918. It now 
develops that some very large 
covered for their requirements. In most instances, such 
consumers have war contracts and have relied 
upon the Government to obtain coke for them when it 
was needed. A company which is 100 per cent en- 
gaged in ordnance work came into the market last week 
and found that it could not place its order. An appeal 
was made to Washington and a large coke seller re- 
ceived a request for priority shipment. Although this 
seller had been careful to sell his 1918 quota to con- 
sumers who have priority work, this case was cited 
as an example of the fact that Government officials can 
do little more than take care of each emergency 
to the best of their ability as it arises. The incident, 


consumers have not 
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if repeated many times, as it very likely will } 
mean deflection of large quantities of coke fron 
who have been farsighted and forehanded to thos 
have not covered their requirements but have 


on the Government to get a supply for them 
needed. There is an urgent demand for coke for pro 


. . . t 
delivery, but none is to be had. Occasionally a 


is able to help out a consumer with a carload, but 
instances are becoming rarer. The coke situat 
not improving, and, if anything, is gradually 
worse. 


oe 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese shows firmnes 
there are few, if any, quotations now below $250 
ton for any delivery. Several furnaces are ba 
Spiegeleisen is also firmer and the $60 minimum qu 
a week ago is disappearing. Sellers now hold for ; 
$62 per ton at furnace. 

Billets.—Billets are not to be had in this ma) 
There is a good demand but steel mills have no sur; 
to offer. We quote $47.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh for 4 
rerolling billets. 

Sheets.—There is no change in this market. A 
amount of business is being done, which would be lar 
if mills were willing to add to their commitment 
first quarter, which under present operating difficult 
they are loath to do. We quote No. 10 blue anne: 
sheets at 4.25c.; No. 28 black at 5c. and No. 28 galy 
ized at 6.25c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material. With large orders on hand 
the Government and production curtailed, Eastern str 
tural mills are finding it difficult to ship on exist 
contracts. Consumers, it appears, are having trou 
in placing orders for next year, unless they can obt 
priority orders from Washington. A Pennsylvania 1 
having a capacity of 18,000 tons per month has 
shipped more than 14,000 tons in any month this ye: 
Its record for November was slightly more than 11,00 
tons and during the first three weeks of December, 
total shipment of shapes was less than 7000 tor 
Fabricated shops in this district are extremely busy « 
buildings for the Government and ship sections for th 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. We quote shapes 
3c., Pittsburgh. 

Plates—A Pennsylvania plate mill, confronted 
rising costs of production and present operating 
ficulties, has refused to accept any more business eith: 
for the Government or for companies engaged on Gi 
ernment work on the basis of 3.25c., Pittsburgh. T! 
company explains that the only way in which it was ab 
to avoid a loss was by shipping a part of its output o1 
private contracts placed some time ago at prices high¢ 
than that fixed by the Government. Lately, however, its 
output has been reduced and Government orders 
absorbing practically all of the plates it can produc 
This company has persistently contended for a highe: 
price on plates. Its position is that it will lose mon 
if it continues on the present basis. Specifications f 
shipyards are coming in freely. Emergency specifi 
tions from the Navy Department frequently come to 
the Pennsylvania mills because of their proximity 
seaboard. We quote plates at 3.25c., Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—A little business is being don 
in bar iron, but practically nothing in steel bars. We 
quote bar iron at 3.50c., f.o.b. mill or Pittsburgh base, 
according to the location of the buyer, and steel bars 
at 2.90c., Pittsburgh. 

Old Material.—The recommendations of the Ame! 
ican Iron and Steel Institute (published elsewhere 1! 
this issue) are in the nature of a check on advancing 
prices of old material classifications which were not 
covered by the price agreement recently reached wit! 
the War Industries Board. In this market, steel rat's 
for re-rolling, which have been selling at $38 to 340, 
delivered, must not be sold now for more than $35, a 
differential of $5 a ton over the price for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel being allowed, provided the purchaser |s 
the owner of a mill for re-rolling such rails. Low 


phosphorus heavy melting steel, which has been sellir g 
at $36 to $38, can now be sold for as high as $40 

guaranteed to contain 0.04 per cent or less in phos 
phorus and sulphur. 


If not so guaranteed, the pric 
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be $5 less. Old carwheels ec 


than $30, delivered, though tl 


al 


week was $34 to $36. No. 
$31 
the 
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eable, quoted at $30 to $: 


r than $30. 


Wi 


n) when sold to chemical plants 


A $5 extra is allowed 
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tained in Pittsburgh, deals 
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BUFFALO. De 
Pig Iron.—Very brisk and eager ds nd pre 


all kinds of iron for nearby delivery fo 


but the market is practically bare, with « 
g that is likely to be produced before J 
Small lot business would command unpreced: 
h prices, did not Government rest prol 
eptance of premiums. The situati i 
e melters that price cuts no figure, then 


to secure ro? it 


apparently being 


ible moment regardless of grade o st 


fourth quarter delivery, as well a 
after all grades, 
and Bessemer, and inquiries for vari 
piling up. 

capacity on which they can saf 


imers are 


Furnaces, however, have ve 


y for the extended period. Coke conditions and 
ght situation show no material improvement 
nue to hamper furnace operatio: ily, th 


nacemen hope for a better situation 


ily after the 


first 


of the 


year, 


idverse weather conditions. We continue |} 
schedules, f.o.b furnace, Buffalo, a rOLLOW 
1 four 
2x 
o. 3 found? 
ra forge 
lleable 
ce Superior charcoal, f b. I 


Finished Iron and Steel.—It is understood 
been further buying of wire rods for use 
mills, and that at least a portion of the 
red will come to the States for shipment 


first quarter of 1918. There has also been co 


le further inquiry from Canadian sources for ship- 
ling material, aggregating quite a large tonnage, many! 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—New inquiry is somewhat 
lighter, due probably to the holiday season. The 54,000 
tons of steei 1or the 40 boats placed by the Government 
with the American Shipbuilding Co., has all been dis- 
tributed, 9000 tons going to the United States Steel 
Corporation and the remainder to five or six independ- 
ent mills. The 420 boilers, for which the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation recently inquired, have been placed 
with the leading water tube boiler interest. New plate 
inquiries are light. A Cleveland mill that has been 
selling at higher prices has now got down to the Gov- 
ernment price on plates except for small lots, which it 
is quoting at 4c. to 4.25c. An Ohio manufacturer wants 
2000 tons of blooms for motor truck parts. Some small 
miscellaneous inquiries are coming out for steel for Gov- 
ernment work. The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, is re- 
ported to have taken a large contract for light gun 
carriages. Manufacturers not working on Govern- 
ment contracts are uncertain about getting steel, and 
some have sent specifications to mills for their entire 
first quarter contracts, hoping that by getting in orders 
early they will secure deliveries. Hard steel bars are 
quoted at 3c. at mill which is expected to be named 
as the Government price. Some makers, particularly in 
the Central West, are complaining that this price is too 
low considering costs, but in spite of the reduced price 
some consumers are substituting lower priced soft steel 
bars as these can be secured for early delivery. We 
quote warehouse prices as follows: Steel bars, 4.03%c.; 
plates, 4.384¢c.; structural material, 4.1344c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 5.35c.; No. 28 black sheets, 6.35c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 7.60c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Inquiry for bolts and nuts 
has quieted down considerably, owing doubtless to the 
fact that many consumers are deferring the placing of 
orders until after the first of the year. New inquiry 
for rivets is not active, but specifications in a large 
volume are beginning to come on the orders recently 
placed by the shipbuilding companies. We quote rivets 
at 4.65c., Pittsburgh, for structural, and 4.75c. for boiler 
rivets. 

Old Material.—The demand for scrap is active, and 
the market is very firm. Dealers are still making no 
attempts to sell heavy melting steel scrap, having no 
inducement to do so, as they are unable to buy this 
grade lower than the Government price. This situa- 
tion and other conditions have caused a scarcity in 
heavy melting steel scrap, and some consumers are 
substituting in its place hydraulic pressed-steel scrap. 
As a result, this grade has advanced. Many of the 
mills are in the market for scrap for delivery after the 
first of the year. Dealers quote f.o.b., Cleveland, as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


en WOE. iG ace aeuns's on.5.e beeen $26.00 to $27.00 
Steel rails, rerolling ................ 36.00 to 37.00 
Soest vals, under 6 fti..iccccsaccese 34.50 to 35.50 
BO PGE ok eesd Ca eneswnboareenn ... 35.00to 36.00 
OE i GING iio eis cess oe sae sensed 45.00to 46.00 
Heavy melting steel........... ieee emageemes 30.00 
Ce CD bac hacrcobae cua hacen ein 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings.. 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought. .......seseos 34.00 to 35.00 
Hydraulic compressed steel scrap.... 26.00 to 27.00 


CPG 5 ence cb eah Oe 0ha Sree ee ab ae 26.50 to 27.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over....... 50.00 to 60.00 


Agricultural malleable ...........+. 22.00 to 23.00 
Raliroad MANOnle ....ccccccevecess 28.00 to 29.00 
eee | rr er 23.00 to 24.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap........... 20.00 to 20.50 
Per Net Ton 
Seth Ge NON nk nok co vo.0 2 08s eavisar $44.00 to $45.00 
Me ES OS Ae ete re ee ore 24.00 to 25.00 
A Sa A ae oak aia ee at ae .. 24.50to 25.00 
Railroad grate bars........csccceees 18.00 to 18.50 


PG WARES ons 4's V6.0cs en ose .. 18.00 to 18.50 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 24. 
Pig Iron.—A few scattered sales of Southern foun- 
dry iron have been made in southern Ohio and Indiana, 
but little of this iron is strictly No. 2. Occasionally a 
small lot of high silicon iron is made in the South, but 
it is sold almost immediately as soon as it appears. 
The holiday season has not cut off the inquiry for 
foundry iron, as is usual at this time of the year, and 
this is taken as an indication that many melters are 
short for a first half supply. The scarcity of Ohio 


af, 


silvery iron is due not only to the curtailment j; 
duction, but also to the unprecedented demand 
the foundries which wish to use a higher percen: 
of scrap in their mixtures. No silvery iron is of 
by any of the furnaces for nearby shipment and 
is held by dealers. Railroad embargoes continy 
give a great deal of trouble, but delayed shipn 
probably cause more annoyance. It is almost a . 
mon occurrence now for cars of iron from the | 
ingham district to be delayed en route from thr 
four weeks. Based on freight rates of $2.90 Birn 
ham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cinci: 
as follows: 

Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft $35 


Southern Ohio coke, No. 2 
Basic, Northern 


Finished Material.—Jobbers report business as 
ing very quiet and they do not look for any impr 
ment until well along in January. Mill shipments : 
delayed, but so far warehouse stocks have not ly 
depleted to such an extent that small urgent orders 
could not be filled promptly. Wire nails, which 
unchanged at $4.10 per keg base, are not in demand, 
and orders from retailers are for very small quantities 
The mill quotation on No. 28 black sheets is 5.18 %c., 
and No. 28 galvanized sheets 6.43%c., f.o.b. cars Cin- 
cinnati or Newport, Ky. Store prices are as follows 
Iron and steel bars, 4.08%c.; twisted bars, % x 1%-in., 
4.23%c.; %-in., 4.33%c.; %-in., 4.438%c.; %-in., 4.63 %c, 
and %-in., 4.88%c. Structural shapes are 4.18%c.: 
plates, %4in. and heavier, 4.43%c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 5.43%c. Cold rolled shafting carries a 10 per 
cent discount from list. 


Coke.—Both furnace and foundry coke cannot be 
bought for prompt shipment in any field. The oven 
operators are troubled more than ever on account of 
labor shortage, as many men have laid off for the 
holidays. Coupled with the reduced production, the 
car shortage is again becoming more serious after a 
slight improvement noted the first part of last week. 
An additional number of pig iron furnaces will be 
compelled to bank within the next few days unless 
there is some improvement in the supply of 48-hr. coke 
The foundries are in little better shape, but supplies 
on hand are exceedingly limited. New River and Poca- 
hontas operators are still unwilling or unable to take on 
future contracts, but some Connellsville and Wise 


County grades can be contracted for on extended de- 
liveries. 


Old Material.—Dealers are not endeavoring to make 
any sales. The local foundries are purchasing only 
small lots of cast scrap to fill immediate requirements. 
Shipments to Pittsburgh territory are still delayed 
very much, and ‘in a number of cases cars have been 
lost en route for almost an indefinite period. No 
change-in prices are quoted on any grade. The follow- 
ing are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. cars, southern Ohio and 
Cincinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 


Bundied. chest Gory. <<.0% «keg ieeceds $17.50 to $18.00 
COE SFG PEN sdk ib ke Sones a hehe oe aman 32.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 44.00 to 44.50 
eg ere 33.00 to 33.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 25.50 to 26.00 
Steel ralie fOr Melting ...6iccsicsees 24.50 to 25.00 


| ere re ee 27.00 to 27.50 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought. .....ccscses $29.00 to $29.50 
CUR ID Wonks o°aG@ aie & aearlin ceed OT 13.00 to 13.50 
Ee SUN “ss Sina w cade eecern kod wean 13.00 to 13.50 


DAO GEER. .vcawsnwenecveweneeet 18.50 to 19.00 
Oe ee rene 25.00to 25.50 


PURE MD. ican de unseeeses aeeueene 14.00 to 14.50 


BIG WS nb ah va twat eee h eeeenean 40.00 to 40.50 
Locomotitve tires (smooth inside).... 33.50 to 34.00 
Pee See Mi cd keduuce keecae beau 15.00 to 15.50 
eR er eee 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad tank and sheet............. 14.50 to 15.00 





St. Louis 


St. Louis, Dec. 24. 
Pig Iron.—The unsatisfied demand for pig iron con- 
tinues as strong, even stronger than ever and with 
decreasing prospects of its being met. Sales continue 
to be made, it is true, but these are all of analyses off 
the standard run and the iron is taken by foundrymen 
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perate for material. No representatives are in 
ition to take any orders for other than specified 
antities of such iron as the furnaces have on hand 
of the usual analyses. The sales generally are 
lots around 100 tons or less. Among the transac- 
ns of the week was one for 100 tons of spiegeleisen, 
use in reducing the quantity of ferro-manganese 
eded by the user. 
Coke.—Transactions in coke continue to be limited 
the situation as to output and cars with the result 
at even old customers are being sold reduced quan- 
ties. The transactions of the week have been for 
nall lots of 150 tons and downward. By-product coke 
entirely out of the market. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products, the 
tuation shows no change from preceding reports. The 
ist contract for standard section steel rails remain- 
ng unchanged has been adjusted to open-hearth at 

$2 advance and deliveries are promised in satisfactory 
me to the contracting railroads. Movement out of 
urehouse has been heavy as usual, governed only by 
he ability of the warehouses to supply the require- 
ents. For stock out of warehouse, we quote as fol- 
yws: Soft steel bars, 4.17c.; iron bars, 4.17c.; structural] 
naterial, 4.27c.; tank plates, 4.52c.; No. 8 sheets, 5.47c.; 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.52c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
old rolled, one pass, 6.52c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
ack sheet gage, 7.77c. 
Old Material.—Inability to get scrap and also the 
shortage of cars have led to a stronger feeling in the 
d material market during the past week, although 
there has been very little actual business transacted. 
Dealers’ generally are feeling better, though the read- 
istment to meet the Government price fixing is still 
something of a problem because of the unwillingne 
holders of scrap to take less than Government 
gures and the ultimate consumer to pay more than 


that figure, leaving the dealer to make nothing. We 


uote dealer’s prices, f.o.b. consumer’s works, St. Louis 
ndustrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 

Old iron rails sad hlat eal 
Old steel rails, rerolling........ 
Old steel rails, less than 3 feet... ; 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

) 8. fg rere 60.00 to 
CHE CAP WONG . a cccsenvases er 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 











EER S PTO e TS TTTE TTT ee 27.75 to 28.25 
Heavy shoveling steel ‘aa ; 26.25to 26.75 
Ordinary shoveling steel ..... : 25.25 to 25.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 28.25 to 28.75 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap...... . 19.25to 19.75 
Heavy axle and tire turnings. 19.25to 19.75 
Per Net Ton 

BG SE POs ois sc caneeeeeweceuas $34.75 to $35.25 
Steel ANGI DAIS. ...ccccecess novcae aneeee Brera 
SPO Ge MEE at eeteeeuseas .. 43.50to 44.00 
Steel car axles .......... ; ~ee- 41.50to 42.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 38.25 to 38.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... Se aaa $1.25to 31 
No. 2 railroad wrought ............ 9.75 to 30.3 
oui | APP eT re rrr 2.75 to 33 
Steel couplers and knuckles.......... 29.75to ; 
Locomotive tires, 42-in. and over, 

smooth inside ......... ae 31.75 to 32.25 
No. 1 dealers’ forge .... re .. 22.00to 23.00 
Cast iron borings ......... Toe - 17.26to 18.25 
ING 2 ES avetena done avadtdt 23.75 to 24.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 20.25to 20.75 
ING: 3 Ge Bn cbs cae ve ca .-- 23.75 to 24.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 17.25to 17.75 
Railroad malleable ........... coee 26.7540 26.25 
Agricultural malleable ......... .- 21.75 to 22.25 
eee ee SOE cas dokeeese : 21.25 to 21.75 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap....... 19.75 to 20.25 
RRASIVORG OTGES BOPEs ds occc cacvccuves 18.25to 18.75 
Machine shop turnings........... ae Leen te 17.78 
Country mixed sheet scrap........ . 18.75 to 19.25 
Uncut mixed railroad scrap........ 21.25to 21.7 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 24. 

The shortage of fuel is not relieved, and great 
inxiety is caused by the lessened production. The Steel 
orporation is more than ever short of pig iron and 
buying old material on an extensive scale, paying 
0 for heavy melting and shoveling steel. Insuffi- 
ent coke has caused the blowing out of one furnace 
‘ Gary and another at South Chicago. Two are banked 
South Chicago and two at Joliet, making six which 
idle. As to other furnaces, the management is 
ding its breath. Government orders continue heavy, 
re coming every day. The leading independent 


‘being as nearly sold up for the first 
£ I 
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to-day received an order for 6000 tons of plates and 
shapes, mostly the former, from the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation, ultimate delivery to 
be at Hog Island, Philadelphia, after leaving the hands 
of the fabricators. The same maker received an order 
to-day for 5000 tons of ship rivets for delivery in 1918 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Pig-iron inquiry 
for the last half is heavier. Bars and plates are mov- 
ing in a small way at Government prices. 


Pig Iron.—Instead of the usual holiday quiet, inquiry 
for pig iron was resumed with greater force than ever 
last week. It came from all directions, and not a few 
consumers wanted iron for last-half delivery \ pro- 
ducer of Southern iron has not yet sold for all of the 
ast half, but has made a number of sales running into 
the third quarter. It is willing to sell for the last six 
months of the year, and this is the attitude of other 
makers, also. It is the opinion of the trade that the 
first of the year will bring an active demand for last 
half. In all cases, sales are based on the official price 
of $33, furnace. Consumers are taking all the North- 
ern iron they can get, and inasmuch as this is mostly 
low in silicon, they want high silicon Southern iron to 
help out their mixtures, the call being for iron run 
ning 2.25 per cent silicon and higher It is agreed that 
the pivotal thing in iron is the fuel supply, and that 
much depends on the extent to which the steel com- 
panies are obliged to seek iron outside of their own 
production. The present scarcity of fuel is so bad that 
even foundries have had to curtail their output. The 
largest Southern producer is practically the only seller 
in the South. Other makers are out of the market, 
t half as they dare 
to go in view of the uncertainty of coke supply. With 
the silveries the situation is unchanged, no offerings 
being made. Prices are unchanged, as follows: 





Lake Superior char al, Ne t $3 0 
Lake Superior cl yal, N f ~ tch ‘ 0 
Northe coke four ry ,O 0 
Northertr e foundry, N 00 
Northern ce f j ry, No ; 71) 
Northern high-} phorus foundr 00 
Southern coke No. 1 foundry and 1 soft 18.50 
Southern « indry 00 
Malleabl rn 0 
Bask , AO 
Low-phosphorus (copper free) } 
Silvery, 14.54 


Ferroalloys.—Eighty per cent ferromanganese is 


active in small lots at $240 to $250. 

Plates.—In a small way, plates are being sold prin- 
cipally by Eastern mills to non-war users. The large 
Western makers have their hands full in caring for 
Government needs and plates embraced the greater 
part of 6000 tons placed to-day with the leading inde- 
pendent by the American International Shipbuilding 
Company for delivery at Philadelphia after fabrication 
Prices are unchanged. The warehouse quotation is 
4.45c. 


Bars.—Mild steel bars are being sold in fair quan- 
tities where the specifications are attractive. A few 
implement makers have inquired, but they are not in 
a hurry to buy. Makers of rail carbon bars have not 
received official word that 3c. is to be the price for their 
produce. The quotation has been around 3.25c. Bar 
iron is quiet and prices are unchanged. 


We quote warehouse prices for Chicago 


delivery as f 
lows: Soft steel bars, 4.10c bar 


iron, 4.10c reinforcing 
bars, 4.10c.; base, with 5c. extra for twisting sizes ™% in. : 
ver and usual card extras for smaller sizes; shafting, list 


plus 10 per cent 

Shapes.—Few shapes are being sold except for war 
purposes. No new car business is reported. Unknown 
bidders will supply 404 tons to the Scherzer Rolling 
Lift Bridge Co. for a bascule bridge over Tonawanda 
Creek, Tonawanda, N. Y., and 182 tons for 50 portable 
steel buildings for the Sinclair Refining Co. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Bridge Corporation will furnish 180 tons 
in the form of a bridge at St. Louis for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. The Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co 
will supply 100 tons for an extension to a crane run 
way for the Curtiss & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
are unchanged. 


Prices 


Sheets.—The demand for export and domestic con- 
sumption is good. One maker is selling black, gal- 
vanized and blue annealed. Another mill is not quot- 
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ing on black and galvanized because it has oversold for Ferroalloys.—The market for domestic ferroman;: 
the first quarter. Prices are unchanged. nese is strong at $250, with sales of carload lots at +) 
We quote for Chicago delivery out of stocl regardless of price in the past week. The 350 tons reported ul 
ds oS nae oy ‘is i ate boc.; NO. ¢ inquiry last week has been closed at $245 for deli, 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—It was announced, Dec. 22, that om the first half. No decision is announced ae SO 
prices had been reduced $1.15 per ton, following a con 1200 tons additional that has been before the mar 


ference of the leading makers and representatives of Demand in general has been of small Proportion 
the Government. Jackson, Mich., after revising its the last few days. Spiegeleisen is unchanged - 
specifications, placed 167 tons with the United States furnace, and inquiry is still pending for 1800 tons 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. On Jan. 4, Winnipeg, illustrating general conditions it is interesting to 


Man., as previous stated, will take bids on 4500 tons, th at one eae of spiege leisen - ferr manga 
and Madison, Wis., on 200 tons. Quincy, IIl., is inquir is Inquiring in the market for both of these pr 

a iy 5 to fill contracts which it will be unable to com; 
ng tentatively on 400 tons. a> ea ; ; ' = 

oe ig? : Sha hes tself. There is nothing to report in the 50 pe: 

’ ad larger. $54 th $1 extra for ferrosilicon market. 
( 5 i" ‘ pipe 

Wire Products.—There are plenty of orders, but Finished Iron and Steel.—On an export ord 
production is disappointing. Prices are unchanged. several hundred tons of plates a quotation of 7e. 

Nails. § ea eae eae od wa naintea been made. The Paris & Orleans Railroad has p 


a 325-ton order in Cleveland, it is understood, 


Bolt iN 1 By ae oP : little under 5c. at mill. In the lighter weights, p 
‘ and } ‘ usiness is good, but buying some ; 
— ee eee = 1 ce are more easily obtained at 60 days’ delivery. In ot} 


] 


what less active than ten days ago, largely because 


Se products similar deliveries can also be made, but 
some consumers appear to believe that official prices ; Bese ae 
: : : ness has been dull and export inquiries have not 
may be lowered. Prices are unchanged. — ae 
sulted in much business, largely for the reasons 
Store pl es re \ St ictul vet « . ° e : , . 
arma APegaiog aca Roebbae teen an ae et alae es lined in this column last week. We quote mill 
oft I bolt t & x 6 it ments of steel bars at 3.095c., New York; sl} 
i eee Me eee ee Tage ge 3.195c., plates: 3.445c. and bar iron 3.695c., New \ 
rews, gimlet po juare heads, 40 per cent off Out of store prices are le. higher, and to all must 
Old Material.—The Steel Corporation has been a_ added 3 per cent of the freight charge for the 
heavy buyer of heavy melting and shoveling steel, portation tax. 
paying $30 flat for all grades. The International Har ‘ = : ; 
Re: oa i !' : Old Material—The recommendations of the G« 
vester Co. has bought heavily of cast scrap for delivery soe 
] : ae 7 ‘ . hs ment and dealers in regard to prices of old mats 
at Milwaukee. The market has been a little excited in 


will be received with keen interest by all scrap dea 


the face of the good demand, offerings being under par. : ; : 
ae ; One of the most interesting features is the pro. 


The railroad lists are small. Dealers are awaiting the 


Se that recognized scrap dealers or brokers may be 
official price announcement. Leading brokers regard ssa as . 
. a commission not to exceed 3% per cent on act 


~— nails? thn mer : . hs hat haw rorocive 214 
avorably ne recommendation that they receive 5% : ; i ids ai 4 
: ; ; delivered prices of the metal purchased. This is 1 
garded as a fair commission. Recently on account 
the uncertainty as to commissions, conditions have be: 


per cent commission from buyers, that per cent being 
more than they are receiving on business they are put 


through. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, 








; : very unsatisfactory for both buyers and sellers. Tl 
Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges : : oe ; : as 
“1 recommendation placing rerolling rails at $35, o1 
paid, as follows: ; a ‘ : 
4 over the base price of heavy melting steel, will res 
O $37.00 to § in sharp reductions, as this grade of scrap has be 
ran oa a ee selling at from $38 to $39, New York. Old car whee 
Old 36H which have been selling at $33 to $35, and in some cas 
“A ee eee even higher, will be reduced to about $31 as soon 
Frogs, switches | guard t apart 0.00 the action in regard to prices becomes known. We q 
+ ee ae a an prices of brokers as follows to New York produ 
: Net To and dealers, per gross ton, New York: 
1 t ? v Bie m ing teel ran (fo hit 
ment to « Pennsvlva 296 OO te ( 
T & v Old teel I ( l hs) ( 
t a ‘ in equivale t { i "6.00to 2 
a Re g 60.00to 7 
a lr : : he S00 to ¥.f 
Ms re [re cal xe 11.00to 42.( 
(*u ore } No wee : 200 to 
NI W track rap 2 oot 
- N¢ rought Ik 00 
N } 5 I I 9.00 
cs a gece ; : #- ae Cast borings (clean) 17.50 
a = . eee ers eer Machine-shop turnings ~« 17.50 te 
~ one a ‘ Sr ae are Mixed borings and turnings ‘ 14.00 t 
0 Seer oie me a aes Wrought-iron pipe (1 in. minimum 
phen riage eet 2 at 17 Tn 4 cae diameter), not under 2 ft. long.. 28.00 to 2 
Oto 26.50 Dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quo 
Stove plate and lis cast scra] 0.590 to 21.00 as follows to local foundries, per gross ton, but 
Brake shoe 10 to ry delivery to cupola platforms of Brooklyn found! 
Piper sera U0 te about $3 more is quoted: 
‘ No. 1 machinery cast — $29.00 to $30.! 
No. 1 heavy cast (column, building 
materials, etc.) oer ; 23.00 to 24.01 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
New York etc.) ... catwihy date ore 23.00 to 24.0 
Stove plate . + ek. ee Srerrrrrie a. ke 
New YorK. Dec. 24 Locomotive grate bars.... 20.00 to 21.00 
; ; : Malleable cast (railroad) 29.00 to 30.0 
Pig Iron.—Inquiry for delivery the last half of Old carwheels . 33.001 


aoe Te OL fe eres ere : be een NE cece gine . 4 : ; ‘ ; 
next year is increasing in volume, but sellers are not Cast-Iron Pipe.—The action of the Government a 


manufacturers in fixing a base of $55.35, f.o.b. Ne 
York, for 6-in. and larger, class B or heavier, cast 
iron pipe, is regarded as fair and in line with recent 
nominal quotations. Lower prices have been made 


disposed to take on business except from a few favored 


customers. The market is quiet, as it usually is during 
the holidays, but the demand is greater than the avail- 
able supply. Some fear has been entertained that 
prices might be reduced by the Government. For early 


. case of sales to the Government. We quote the new 

ee ee ee re: prices: $55.35 New York, for 6-in. and heavier, a! 
= ¢ — oes ee bebo ie he ee 36 $58.35 for 4-in.; $65.35 for 3-in., and $1 additional for 
No. 2 Plain . cee t ee ceneesees jet ee class A or gas pipe. It is expected that business w! 
No. 3 aoumene ( ail rail) ppm a eS He st = = soon show improvement, as the delay in determinins 
ee eo een: 37.00 to 37.25 prices has had a depressing effect. 
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British Steel Market 


Government Takes Control of Electric-Steel and 
Shell Discard Market—American Steel Quiet 
(By Cable) 

LONDON. ENG Le 24 
Electric steel anc shell discards have been take 
ler control by the Government Closer ipervis 
Cleveland pig iron is expected Hematite iron 
gently wanted. American semi-finished steel is 
or demand. Tin plates are firmer but oted at 


d. basis including tin allowance. Ferromangan¢ 
iiet with sellers asking $250 c.i.f. fi forward shit 
ent to North American Atlantie ports. We ote 
llows: 

I plat 14 x \ 

p ] , 


(B f V hii) 
Advance in Tin Plate—The Pig-Iron Situation- 
Ferromanganese for America Higher 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 4 Che tuation re 
incertain pending the long-looked-for official annour 
ent in regard to the procedure to be adopted t 
e increased cost of producti ! The iuse of thi 
ay is inexplicable as it is understood that all the 
icts have been discussed ad nauseam and that 
on was practically arrived at regarding ibsid 
Possibly some other decision may be in contemplation, 
1 it is also suggested that the basic maximum pric 
Cleveland and Lincolnshire foundry, forge and basi 
rons are about to be raised. Meantime Cleveland 
nakers are already asking for the home trad¢ 
ance of 2s. 6d. at 95s. for No and ll f 
for export to Allies. These quotations, of irse, are 
ibject to official sanction 
There is ample evidence of a steady expansion of 
the home outlet for pig iron, which is not surprisi1 
view of the ever-growing war requirements, and a 
rood deal of leeway has yet to e made 
pace with demands for steelmaking materia 4 much 
heavier run of applications for Cleveland 
has come forward for the current month and there 
ome doubt whether these will be met in full, although 
there are considerable arrears arising from the short 
November deliveries due to the shortage of cars. Users 
are doubtless rather short of stock, but given bette 
transport conditions a lot of iron will probably pass 
nto their hands. The increased output of bas ro! 
has only been possible by turning furnaces from Cleve 
ind iron on to the former, and for this reason a closer 
supervision may have to be exercised over allocations 
Cleveland iron. Exports to France have fallen off 
nd clearances to Italy are hindered by tonnage scar 
ty. The domestic stringency in hematite is becoming 
ore marked in spite of the more restricted den 
from Allies. 
Semi-finished steel is unchanged, the negotiation of 
rders outside of recognized war work being almos 


mpossible, and the official quotation of Welsh bar 


d billets remains as before at £10 7s. 6d. del 
ered, Although the market in American material is 


ll confined to small dimensions widely divergent prices 
have been recorded in wire rods arising from the big 


lifference between the freight rates ruling for neutr: 
nnage and the comparatively low charges for Goverr 
ent room. Business was done recently down to £20 
10s. and also up to £25 c.i.f. Liverpool. The terms now 
1oted are about £24, but the market is chiefly nominal 
Finished steel is quiet in spite of a ceaseless demand 
Inder present conditions works, whose chief anxiety 
to get rid of arrears, seem content to await events 
[There is some grumbling at the extent to which the 
' nargin of profit to the mills has been whittled down 
through the substantially increased costs incurred in 
recent months. In fact some argue that a profit can 
mly be secured by balancing one class of material 
igainst another. There is no end to the extension of 
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Metal Markets 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per pound for early delivery 





Noeneneeoenens 


7 


eaneeennanet 








Copper, New York Tin, - -Lead-——, -——Spelter——, 
Electro- New New St. New 4 
Dec Lake lytic York York Louis York+ Louis 
Ps Stu oe 23.50 23.50 85.50% 6.40 6.25 7.75 7.50 
20...+.28.50 23.50 85.50% 6.45 6.30 7.75 7.50 
BL. ic eeedoe 23.50 85.50* 6.50 6.35 7.75 7.50 
Baovecceeee 23.50 85.50% 6.50 6.35 7.75 7.50 
ee 23.50 23.50 85.50* 6.50 6.35 8.00 7.75 
*Nominal. 
The markets continue dull and featureless. Cop- 


per, in its controlled condition, offers no developments. 
Tin continues scarce and nominal at high prices. Lead 
is again firm but inactive. Spelter is a little stronger 
in tone but dull. Antimony is still lifeless. 


New York 


Copper.—There seems adequate ground for believ- 
ing that there will be no change in the Government 
price of 23.50c. per lb. for all grades of copper for at 
least the first quarter. There appears to be no valid 
reason for a change up or down. If also seems certain 
that production will be entirely sufficient to meet all 
war and commercial needs for at least a few months. 
With these two prime factors apparently settled and 
with the market absolutely controlled as to sales and 
distribution by the Copper Producers’ Committee, sat- 
isfaction pervades the industry at present. Sales are 
being made for prompt, early and first-quarter deliv- 
ery at 23.50c. to large buyers and at 24.67%c. to small 
buyers, which are the quotations. 

Tin.—The quietness which has pervaded the market 
in all positions and grades for some time still con- 
tinues, with its scarcity pronounced and unrelieved. 
Probably sales of 50 tons a day of prompt and for 
future metal represents the average business the past 
week. Spot Straits is still practically unobtainable, 
and in the absence of any sales in this market we quote 
it nominal at 85c. to 86c. New York. There is distinct 
dissatisfaction in some quarters with the import license 
matter because of delays. It is causing financial loss 
and serious inconvenience. It has happened in more 
than one case that, because of such delays and after 
the greatest pains have been taken to comply with all 
details, the tin has gone into general stores because the 
import license arrived just too late. Arrivals to Dec. 
21 inclusive have been 1225 tons, with 4400 tons reported 
afloat. The London market is still advancing the quo- 
tation for spot Straits on Dec. 21, having been £309 10s. 
or £4 10s. above that on Dec. 19. 


Lead.—The tone of the market, which was a little 
easier a week ago, has turned firm again with quota- 
tions yesterday at 6.50c. New York, or 6.35c. St. Louis 
in tr outside market, and with 6.25c. New York quoted 
by the leading producer. This firmness is not due to 
active demand, but to an unwillingness on the part of 
sellers, who are in a comfortable position so far as 
orders are concerned. Delays in transit are a dis- 
turbing factor. A fair amount of export business was 
put through early in the week, with more business being 
negotiated since. 


Spelter.—It develops that the bids on 1000 tons of 
grade C spelter, asked for by the Government for de- 
livery in the first half and submitted last Friday, Dec. 
21, ranged from 7.87%4c. to 8.60c., New York, the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. being the low bidder. These prices 
were higher than generally expected by the trade and 
have created a better tone, at least temporarily. As a 
result, while the market is very quiet, it is regarded 
as a little stronger at 7.75c., St. Louis, or 8c., New 
York, which was quoted on Monday for prime Western 
for early delivery, this being nearly the same as grade 
C. No sales at this level are, however, reported. Last 
Saturday bids were also received on 4000 tons of grade 
C for the army, but the details are not made public 
yet. The quotations for future delivery are from ‘ce. 
to 4c. per lb. higher than for early delivery. 
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Antimony.—The market is dull and unchanged 
15c. per lb., duty paid, New York, for Chinese 


al 
Japanese grades. 


Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per ce 
pure, is unchanged at 36c. to 38c. New York, for ea; 
delivery, with the demand poor. 


St. Louis 


Dec. 24.—The nonferrous metals continue qui 
and with little change in price. The close to-day w: 
for car load lots: Lead, 6.50c.; spelter, 7.50c. In 
than car load lots the prices are: Lead, 6.75c.; spelte: 
8.25c.; tin, 90c.; copper, 25.12c.; Asiatic antimony, 1% 
In the Joplin district the production continues to 
hampered by the weather conditions, while the pr. 
ducers are disinclined to sell their ore at the preva 
ing prices. In consequence there is little or no activit 
The basis range for zinc blende, 60 per cent metal, | 
$50 to $70 per ton, with the average for the week f 
the district $58 per ton. Calamine basis of 40 per 
cent metal, ranges from $32 to $37 per ton with th 
average for the week for the district $35 per ton 
Lead continues steady basis of 80 per cent metal, at 
$75 per ton with the average for the week for the dis 
trict at $74 per ton. We quote dealers’ buying prices 
for miscellaneous scrap metals as follows: Light brass 
10c.; heavy yellow brass, 15c.; heavy red brass and 
light copper, 19.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire 
20c.; zinc, 5c.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 5c. 


Pulverized Coal to Replace Natural Gas 


Owing to the great shortage of natural gas in 
Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, practically all the manufacturers in those dis- 
tricts have been advised by the companies supplying 
them with natural gas that after Jan. 1 the service wil! 
be discontinued. This has led to some of these concerns 
putting in plants for pulverizing coal, which will be 
used in the future for fuel. The Bonnot Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has contracts for the installation of coal pulver- 
izing plants of the Holbeck system for various com- 
panies as follows, the pulverizers being accompanied 
by dryers and distribution systems: 


McKeesport Sheet & Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa. Two 
5-ton pulverizers for 88 sheet and pair furnaces, 28 annealing 
ovens and 73 tin pots. 

Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. Four 
1%4-ton pulverizers, serving 24 sheet and pair furnaces, 9 
annealing ovens and 28 tin pots. 

Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, Ohio. Two 
1%4-ton pulverizers, serving 24 sheet and pair furnaces and 
30 annealing ovens. 

American Rolling Mill Co.. Middletown, Ohio. 
ton pulverizers, 
annealing ovens. 

Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio. Two 
1%-ton pulverizers, serving 16 sheet and pair furnaces, § 
annealing ovens and 12 tin pots. 

Heppenstall Knife & Forge Co., Pittsburgh. One 5-ton 
pulverizer for 14 forge furnaces and several boilers. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh. Four 1%-ton pulverizers, for 
127 furnaces of different kinds. 

Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. Two 5-ton pulverizers 
serving 62 sheet and pair furnaces, 15 annealing overs, 31 
tin pots and 8 galvanizing pots. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. Two §-ton pul- 
verizers for approximately 106 different furnaces. 

Liberty Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. Two 1%4-ton pulverizers, 
serving 8 sheet and pair furnaces, 8 annealing ovens and 12 
tin pots. 

Union Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland. Two 1%-ton pulver- 
izers for continuous billet heating and puddling furnaces 

Warwood Tool Co., Wheeling, W. Va. One 1%-ton pul- 
verizer, serving approximately 22 forge furnaces. 

Verona Tool Co., Verona, Pa. One 1%-ton pulverizer, 
serving a number of forge furnaces. 


s Two 1\- 
serving 8 sheet and pair furnaces and 13 


The Champion Tool Works, Cincinnati, whose plant 
was reported last week as having been taken over by 
the Greaves-Klusman Tool Co., Cincinnati, is moving to 
a new plant at Winton Place, near Cincinnati, and will 
increase its output of lathes. The old Champion plant 
will be used as an addition to the Greaves-Klusman 
plant. 


The Grimes Molding Machine Co. will be the new 
corporate style of the Midland Machine Co., which has 
removed its plant and business from 813 West Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, to 1218 Hastings Street, Detroit, 
doubling the size of its former manufacturing plant. 
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Prices Finished I teal f.o.b. Pj | 
. ~~ ™ , é | [ ) a] f | I . sf , | |= 
rices rinisned tron and steel, f.0.b. Fittsburgn | 
———_——— ~ 4 
{AUNAUNREAUENENDUNANGAUOUALGQENAUOQEAUENULNUOANENAUOUEGUbONUANDEALENDENU OGL GGENUTNGUANLENLEE mi 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on iron and steel Wrought Pipe 
ticles, aside from wrought iron and steel pipe in car- e following d ts are t bbers irload lots on 
ids, per 100 Ib., New York, 19.5c.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; e Pittsburgh t ‘ rd, as a inced Nov. & by the 
x > , - rove ‘ t g the same 
ston, 21.5c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 13.5¢.; Cin- 1 
nati, 18.5c.; Indianapolis, 20c; Chicago, 21.5c.; St. We 
uis, 27c.; Kansas City, 47c.; minimum carload, 36,000 Steel [ron 
St. Paul, 35.5c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Der K : oe 
79c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Omaha, 47c.; ; ‘ ; 
nimum carload, 36,000 lb.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Bir- ‘ ; ; 
» “2 ~ 4 ‘ : = 
ngham, 46c.; Pacific Coast, 75c.; minimum carload, wy, 
000 Ib. To the Pacific Coast the rate on steel bars 3 
nd structural steel is 90c., minimum carload, 40,000 1! : , 
1 85¢., minimum carload, 50,000 lb. On wrought ‘ 5 
yn and steel pipe the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas . 
ty is 40c. per 100 lb., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to M : 
maha 40c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul ps ‘ e» 1% 
5.5¢c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver 79c., mini- M ¥ 
im carload 46,000 lb. A 3 per ce? t transportation 
now applies. ™ ; 
PI ; e 4 
li 
Structural Material 14 
) 17 
I-beams, 3 to 15 in channels, 3 to 15 ir ingles, 3 to € ‘ 16 
yne or both legs, % in. thick and over, and ze n. a s 
r, 3c. 3 
= . oO } se trades ur : : rm cent ts 
Wire Products ow , nts. which are subject to the 
usu weight er cent Price for lk than 
Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-ir nd he ; wer “ gher pt » than 
nger, including large-head barb roofing nails, taking t} polit galvanized 
ivance over this price of $2, and shorter than l-in., $2 On } a andl p weld s of black iron pipe : unts 
fright basic wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire le Vy om ¢ ohher e seve » points 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb ver price t ' irloas t nd « butt and lap 
vire, and fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.6 veld ¢ 1 iron pipe are nine ) t ver (higher 
lished fence staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base e) 
hese prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point Boiler Tubes 
f delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for ai . 
10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 47 } Are are ' tts 
nt off list for carload lots 46 per cent for 1000-rod ae ; . i ed ul ' f turers 
1 45 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ee eu : 
Lap W l Chi ] 1 
r . 21 to 1 ‘ ‘ u 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets De sa 7 
2M t . , in » 2 
AFSWS Fivets ..wccccccscssccesssscceseccs ; $4.65 base ‘a ~agh 4 +; % n FF a 
7.15 inx 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets. .45-10 per cent off list = a vie™ Too 
Machine bolts h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in aw san roe 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. .....50-10 per cent off list ; ve tal > alt 
CSieh CU eae ee s cot per cent off list a ( 22 Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Larger and longer sizes............. 40-10 per cent off list Per N Tor Per Net Ton 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 ir $340 1% ir £2290 
Smaller and shorter............-. ; 40-10 per cent off list ; in 0 2 to 2 0 
irger and longer...... eo Pree e 35-5 per cent off list 1% ir 70 2% t M, ) 
irriage bolts, % in. x 5 in. 1% in 0 4 in 200 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 50-5 per cent off list 4% to in 220 
‘ut threads .. aye ieee aa “Tr 40-10-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes Ware bia. aca‘d 40 per cent off list These prices do not apy Oo special specifi r loco 
Lag bolts ..... aa 50-10 per cent off list motive tubes rt pecificat s for for the 
Plow bolts. Nos. 1, 2, 3. ‘ 64 50 per cent off list Nav Departmer s n wv t ub t M : 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank........ 2.50c. per Ib. off list tion s 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank..... 2.30c. per Ib. off list Sheets 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped....... 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped....... 2.10c. per Ib. off list Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets of United 
“.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank 2.25c. per Ib. off list States standard gage n carload and larger t ure as fol 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped... .2.00c. per Ib. off list ows, 30 days net or per cent discount if ty 
Semi-finished hex. nuts. Bina Annested—-Bees ‘ Conte eae? 
WR, OS on oc can dadeacsen 60-10-10 per cent off list , mene sy =a 
A ee ....70.5 per cent off list Nos. 3 to 4.20 
2A .. 70-10 per cent off list Nos 9 and 10 1.29 
Sew We o's 6c b@awns 21% per cent extra for bull Nos. 11 nd 1 4.30 
Tire bolts Geaeee oe . -50-10-5 per cent off list Nos. 13 and 14 4.35 
Nn 1 ne eR x 
The above discounts are from present lists now in effect Nos. 15 and 1 4.45 
All prices carry standard extras Bow Annealed. One Pa Cold Relleé—RBessemer 
Wire Rods oo os ss 50 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con ~ > and 2 + 
ers, $57; chain rods, $65; screw, rivet and bolt rods and so 4.95 
ler rods of that character, $65 A tentative differential ss . ug 
f $10 per ton over soft rods for high carbon rods has beer No _ + 
greed upon. No ) 0 
: : Gal nized | heet ¢ ‘ Rease ’ 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts de . 
Railroad spikes, 9/16 in. and larger, per 100 Ib., $3.9( ‘ 5 
k bolts, $4.90 3oat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pitts Nos. 15 ! 0 
reh Nos 1 65 
Nos l 5 
Terne Plate ag ss 
Effective Nov. 7, prices on all sizes of terne plates are as cS , 6.25 
ws: 8-Ib. coating, 200 Ib., $15 per package; 8-Ib. coating NO. 29 6.50 
C., $15.30; 12-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-Ib. coating, I. C No. 30 6 
75; 20-Ib. coating, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20 . anal ald —: —_ 
lb. coating, I. C., $21: 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $22: 40-Ib. coat Tir ll Black Plate—Bessemer 
I. C., $23 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added Nos. 15 4.8 
point of delivery. Nos. 17 t 4.85 
Nos ‘ 4.90 
Iron and Steel Bars +5 . 2 1 21 4.96 
Steel bars at 2.90c. for delivery late this year, and 4.50« No. 29 5.05 
c. from warehouse in small lots for prompt shipment a. we 5 * as zs 
fined iron bars, 3.50c. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill vos. 3 : 19 
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Tr 


A. N. Martin has resigned as industrial agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and on Jan. 1 will become 
general sales manager for the Fulflo Pump Co., Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of small centrifugal pumps for 
machine tools, grinding machines, automobile and aero- 
plane motors and air compressors. 

James McNaughton has been elected president of 
the Eddystone Munitions Co., Eddystone, Pa., and 
Captain Walter Wilhelm vice-president. Charles J. 
Schlacks, general manager of the Remington Arms Co., 
has become chairman of the board of directors, retain- 
ing his position with the Remington Co. 

Tampton Aubuchon, manager of the Louisville In- 
dustrial Foundation, will establish a bureau of the 
Louisville Industrial Foundation at Washington, and 
is assembling data from Louisville, Ky., manufacturers 
as to the Government contracts that they will be able 
to handle. Mr. Aubuchon will go to Washington about 
the first of the year to make arrangements for the 
plan. 

Raymond G. Hutchinson, division engineer of the 
American Brass Co,, Waterbury, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Buffalo plant of the com- 
pany, formerly the Buffalo Copper & Rolling 
Mill. 

Frederick W. Nettleton, for the past eight years 
superintendent of the Waterbury Clock Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., has resigned to accept a position with the Bristol 
Brass Co., Bristol, Conn. 


Brass 


Charles H. Sparell, formerly secretary of the mer- 
cantile bureau of the Worcester Chamber of Commerce, 
has been made purchasing agent and traffic manager of 
the Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Stanley P. Stewart, mechanical 
Boiler Works, Worcester, Mass., has been appointed 
assistant to the superintendent of the machinery di- 
vision of the American International Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia. 


engineer Stewart 


Joseph T. Martin, who has been connected with the 
Sparrows Point, Md., plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. for about 24 years, has resigned to become general 
manager of the Hog Island Shipyards, Philadelphia, 
and has entered upon his new duties. Mr. Martin was 
superintendent of the plant at Sparrows Point. Before 
leaving he was tendered a banquet by his fellow work- 
ers and was presented a handsome grandfather’s clock. 

George Endicott, for the last two and one-half years 
mechanical engineer Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a position in the sales 
department of the Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo. He will 
make his headquarters at Buffalo and assume his new 
duties Jan. 1. 

W. H. Harman, who has vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, was elected recently presi- 
dent of the company to fill the vacancy caused by the 
election of Robert Radford to the chairmanship of the 
board of directors. 


been 


C. M. Carmichael, formerly assistant works man- 
ager in charge of the electric furnace department of 
the Anniston Steel Co., Anniston, Ala., and later with 
the British Forgings, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as superin- 
tendent of the steel plant, has accepted the position of 
assistant works manager, Electro Metals Co., Welland, 
Ont. 

J. C. Broadnax, who was connected with the electric 
furnace department of the Anniston Steel Co., Annis- 
ton, Ala., and more recently with the British Forg- 
ings, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as assistant superintendent 
of the steel plant, has been appointed superintendent 
of the electric furnace department at the Watertown 
Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

William A. Battey, who resigned as Eastern sales 
manager of the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co.,, 
Montour Falls, N. Y., is succeeded by William C. 
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Briggs, who for the past ten years was associated » 
him in the New York office as sales engineer. Roly 
T. Turner has joined the New York office sales fore 
export manager and sales engineer. He was connect 
with the export sales department of the Niles-Bem: 
Pond Co., New York. Mr. Battey has been vice-pr; 
dent of the Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, ; 
some time, and found it necessary to devote his ent 
time to that company, which manufactures pulveriz 
breakers and special crushing machinery for the 
product coke and other industries requiring reduct 
apparatus. 

H. T. Whigham, representative of the United Sta 
Steel Products Co., in London, England, arrived in ¢ 
country recently, and will remain until about Jan 
when he will sail for England again. Mr. Which 
makes a trip to the United States every year for 
purpose of discussing business plans and policies w 
his company. He is a brother of William Whighar 
vice-president and chief engineer of the Carnegie St: 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Clarence H. Beach recently resigned from the sak 
department of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
sales engineer, and has accepted a position as d 
trict sales manager for the Central Steel Co., Mass 
lon, Ohio, with offices in Chicago. 

E. F. Lake, metallurgical engineer, formerly locat: 
in Detroit, Mich., has moved to 557 East Fiftieth Pla 
Chicago, and taken the position of assistant superi 
tendent of the Rich Tool Co. The company is mai 
facturing one-piece valves from high-speed steel 
airplane and automobile engines, and valves of hi; 
chromium steel similar to the so-called stainless ste 

Col. Millard F. Hunsiker, formerly of the Carneg 
Steel Co., who has lived in London for nearly 20 year 
arrived at an Atlantic port in this country Dec. 
Col. Hunsiker was the projector of the Officers’ Club i 
London, which for the past two months has been we 
coming American officers arriving in England. 


COUSEURAELOLOECOEUEGEORGUEEDGEOUDEORUEOEOEOOOURODOPORTROROESEOROEOOEOSURUEOEORDEDEOECOSHDOROEEDOODOOEOESEOEDOOSEUEREONDEEDEURORUSORONANET END NONE 
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CHARLES J. KLEIN, designing engineer, Cutler-Han 
mer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of electric con 
trolling devices, died suddenly of apoplexy in his apart- 
ment last week. He was 55 years of age and a native 
of New York. Mr. Klein went to the main plant ii 
Milwaukee in 1908 after being associated with the New 
York plant for several years. He was closely identified 
with the perfection of all of the many inventions of 
controlling devices manufactured by the Cutler-Hammet 
company. 


Cleveland Crane Annual Bonus Plan 


As has been the custom for the past eight years, 
employees of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering C 
Wickliffe, Ohio, received checks from the company 
representing a share of the profits of the year dis- 
tributed as a bonus for faithful service. This systen 
is figured on the percentage basis. Three thousand 
hours have been taken as a year’s work, and to eac! 
employee who has not been abent from work mort 
than one day each month during the year 2 per cent 
of his yearly wages has been paid for each full year 
that he has been in the employ of the company. A man 
who has been with the company for the past eight 
years received 16 per cent of his yearly wages. Fifty 
per cent of all the employees received checks this yea! 
A great number of the old employees’ checkssrepresent 
20 per cent of their wages for this year. 


The International Arms & Fuze Co., Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J., is now employing about 25 girls for lathe 
work at its plant. The company is said to be planning 
to increase this number as soon as suitable female 
employees can be obtained. 
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RON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


ntinued Liquidation Depresses the Market to 


Still Lower Levels American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. Report 
Values of stocks have fallen off still further Indus ( tract I : h the \ I 
s, while sharing in the continued drop. ar 1 Br Shoe & | ( { ( 


1 
ry + ‘ r marr y , y ; mite 


s affected than rails, and in a partial recovery th 


in the latter part of the week they n the up 
rd tendency. For the most part, however, closing Governmert ' . _ 
ies Saturday were below the previous week’s It pany now remod 
mes increasingly difficult to fix the relation betwee execute the order. N ( 
s and the values which they represent h twist year ended Sept t an nte 
the fortunes of war bringing its separate influenc: ease of $1.604 , 
further complicate the market the i ; or 
The range of prices on active iron and indus | : 
ks from Tuesday of last week tr Tr 1es . £ +} etu = 
was as follows the pvr r \ , } t 
¢ rou toy ; 
( 
“I , 
t nt 
| | , 
, I } ‘ 
t I ~ 
t ’ 
H 
Industrial Finance On O 
B H = 
Industrial Finance 
v' ( St ho f the I tee! | War 
nave py é i f 3 0) it 
mon st , f 
: 000 in comn ind > HOO iy ré \ 4 } . 
of $150,000 ¢ ne inderwritte t Warrs ha r 
‘ 
‘ : ee 2 4 
. I I «& ‘ The M { r { nae n apt r 
J ver I the Spring | & Wire Co., A 
t t i \ Ind Che ry I nad S160.000 pital ‘ | fy 
J i i 1! | to tal wire for fsé ma} y 
Fairbanks, Morse ‘ the pliant was a perate only at interva 
payable Dec. 31 In order to talk ire of its i 
ean: ee Oe. ane per cent :utomobile wheels, the National Wire Wheel W 
4 per cent on the pref r J In Gene .. NI } ha recently incr - 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 10 | fror > 550.000 to 51.000,000 Addit mal | 
' ng, Maxw & Mor aii oom ae = pager 
Jan 
reased to 2000 wheels p la 


nmo ind , ? 
D l fr HO00.000 to S8.000 1 
Ohio Tron & Stee Cc ext TI | ur Steg ( (;ary Ind } file 
f ‘ r T tal from 2790 000 000 to S50 006 wy) 
() I vator Co iu + ; : 
' | ¢ BR niene?T tee { rpor ; ; ts 
T TY r en? YT ? 
7. = . ++ ; +} N yY 
oO ne New Y or} Stock | hance eport 
‘ St ‘ re ¢ pler Co { er 
. ' A} 2 | 
' et earn ra Oot 54 24 ROA for the ‘ mic r ‘ ded 
vle er 24 £ 
> (jet ] i compared th S61 17.309 for t} a 
Super Stee c"¢ quarter j 
i1¢ 1 $74 a J] fx f i7 
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3 ca . e, knuckles and without chains, 6 x 8 it 
Judge Gary Announces Additional Prices t ends, will be $51 per pair; f 
ul with 6% in. butt ends, $50.20 per pa 
( } 13) é re ed price for other dime 
he price of passenger Cal ouplers of 
hre Q fied ird type. measuring not ore tha 
per } ‘ of knu é whe clk i t< end ) 
knuckle Ww be $28.50 each, with proport 
i a es 
per or ¢ r dime ‘ é | 
MU ( Short shar swing head locomotive cou} 
= , t rs. old M.C. B ! rd t fitte 
T} ‘ . ibie knue ea nd without uncoupling <« ns, $ 
2c w M. ( B. standard type Db hort sl 
{ ) 
nH I ve ( I i te é 
0 } a l I face cnuckles and without un ] v 
oe oe ' ealin with | nate increased | 
OXE t t eed ; Se 
box | | rice ( ver delivery f.o.b. car at 
pacne " ictu with freight wed. at ¢ oad : 
tons ( t . ne eal t 1 ifacturer’s. coupler ‘ 
to m : car or locomotive building plant locate 
I hio River, east of tl Mi sippi River I ‘ 
on 1 f : 
7 H River, ine Bettendorr, low S 
: t Mo., Huntington, W. Va., and Curtis |] 
all< 4 + rote ia \ a during the period 
‘ I t t} ‘ nt of suct ! 
or “ I id ¢ th nr oj I 
I ‘ ras rdded t le prices as given 
allo r \ PI rt ST r 
r , R . PI ES SPEC CATION J} 
pendir or ; ESIGNS ONS W 
\ t 
Anr lir Bottor ees t $s epel . 
£ $ >! ‘ . . 
or ngt! Standard Steel Cut Nails 
= Bi t ‘ er 10/ } o.} Pittsbure!t : 
Cl Z | rH | Se ¢ ¢ } i I t irg s 
leper Eetras as follows 
0 f i f r oO . 
. Cr ) Fe and Sheathin 
$ t< Oo; Y ' 1 d 5 
tric of é a I 
A 1 20 per cent t e or } ; ta hile ‘ ‘ 
roll ’ 
ld Y f 2 ‘ . sa al 
Add 1c. pe a ¢ pe 
Add \< ner It { f ta 
Add for s, t ! i 
t um 
Coup Be Te j Ho 
and A Block 
$ to @ "6 We hf 7 
ines require ( a. Bo Floo ( nd Finishing 
Gear Ge B ( ’ ; ] 1 WW ’ nd ree 
Whee he ant oq 
$8.20 ¢ z ‘ f é i 
ings ! : : : 
4 ‘ ‘ f ‘ : 
wh 1 
R ! d r geal r ‘ 
erec t é é l 
For alloys, add usu extr f i g 
Be HT 1 He ‘ I ; y n #} j 
‘ 7 Weft f 4 
$8 ner 0 It 
Ve [ s i s P 4 7 
ings 1 
H h J I P 4 
$7.¢ t ¢ 7 re ht « ‘ ‘ 
ings ret ; : 
Miscell s Bi Fur stings 
$7.70 to 20 per L{ D epend t I Ww £ { casting td 
req! ed j 
Add ic. per Ib. for tine wit water utiz . 
pip« 1 Lieht 
Add 1 per It rbe ri Y 4() pe fied £ 
Add for alle the usual « Cut Snikes 
The foregoing schedule ver ft ‘ tir name there ' " 
in, in the ougi! f.o.b. maker wor y } hed fre ht A ace 
rate tllow t freicht tat nm ¢ pure] t ( te j Light Barrel and Lining 
the United States within a line drawn fror Boston, through ' 
Schene ly, Rochester and Niagara F N. Y.. Detroit, Du 
luth, Minr St. Lou Cincinnati, Washingtor Cape May 3 
N. J., and a Atlantic Ocean te1 ! oints between Cape , 1 
May and Bostor When delivery made out e of boundary » ' . 
line freight illowed nl to bound liy Common Barrel and Roofing 
Body and Truck Bolsters of Ordinary Desig fo Freight r 
Cars s n 
$87.50 to $176 per ir set. dens on ° ¢ f each 1% ir 
and quantity orders “e ir f 
Tender Truck Bolste of Ordinary De , ; 7 
$9.50 per 100 lt ™% it g 
7 Sido I i ie ] , 1 
$118.50 to $218 per car set, depending on weight eact Slating 
and quantity ordered ¢ 3 
Te é I Side Frame { nd 5d { 
$51 to $71 per frame when of or ! le n and witl 3d f 
out special feature 9A 
These price on be ter na : _ eas aka 2d 
tegral casting only, without ar detachable r nd wit} Clinch and Boat 
out any drilling or n ev \ t rge w b and larger 
made for patterns when Ik than 1 ‘ rdered 2% r , ir 
from any one patter n. and n f 
These prices cover deliv b. cal t works of manu ‘ 7 
> 11 I 1%, ir 
facturer with freight allowe t car ! to point on : 1% 
railroad line nearest the manufacturer f dry to al 1% it 
car or locomotive buildins T cat r t of t 2) 1 i 
tiver, east of the Mississippi River and we of tl Hudson ‘ 
River. including Bettendorf, Iowa. St. Lou nd St. Charl 8 
Mo., Huntington, W. Va., and Curtis B Mad %y, 
Y Cooper 
Couplers 0d I 
The price of M. C. B. standard type top operating freight ; 
} : e - sa 
car couplers, without uncoupling chains, 5 in. x 5 in. shanks = 
with 6% in. butt ends. will be $38.25 per pair: 5 in. x 7 in ae OU Ph x 6 6-0 oe aeons 
shanks, with 6% in. butt ends, $39.05 per pair; with pro Om on oN eh ee ee 
portionately increased price for larger sizes and extra part %¢ 
The price of the M. C. B. ty] “DP” coupler of regular Gin OU tet ee te eee ecccecencceens 


mensions, shanks, not more 


21% in. long, fitted with 


9 in Tin and galvanized nails subject negotiatior 


to special 
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S SECRETARY DANIELS VIEWS IT 


Says Great Progress Has Been Made in Spite 
of Delays 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—That nava repar 
hed a very satisfactory status 
itement made by Se at é 
neeting of the House | n N 
irs, instructed to investigate tl] it f 
Navy in the conduct of the war Si t 
not claim that the advance has been s t 
ich has been accomplished as could be desir 
ipon the whole the results will be very gratify 
the country at large. The detailed progress mad 
ribed in the Secretary’s statement to the committ 
be of special interest to all manufacturers engags 
e production of war supplies 
At the beginning of this conflict said Sx t 
els, “two potent weapons of war sprang sudds 
being, the airplane and the submarine Ther 
no provisions in the military textbooks of 
en years ago for either. There were no facilities 
this country for their construction in any consider- 
le numbers, nor any well-defined tactics for defens: 


rainst their attacks. 
“It is gratifying to recall that the first 
ted States to land in France for 
enemy were the United States naval aeronautic 
chments, and that the first naval ships of our 
ntry to be engaged in active war 
ol boats guarding against possible sul 
on our own coast, and our destroyers effectively 
irching and sinking 
hores of Europe. 
“That our great ships of war and their auxiliaries 
uld be found ready in time of 
ty under old methods of 


forces of the 


service 


were 
marine at 
German submarines off the 


reed for any possible 
warfare was something 


h the country had a right to expect as a matte 
yurse. That we should be ready with such spec 
meet the new conditions of warfare with such 


ymptness and such efficiency is, I think, a matte 
me congratulation. 


Aeronautic Progress Slow 


“In previous reports to Congress I have expressed 
ery frankly my belief that our aeronautic 
not satisfactory. 
using a new war machine for a 
not to be wondered at. I y this 
r that the Aviation Division had le gratifying 
rides. In this, as in all other matters of supplies for 
the Navy, we have been hampered by a lack of manu 
facturing facilities even for our own needs. To this 
been added the necessity of providing an enormous 
levelopment in aviation lines for the Army. Continu 
ng the policy of being, so far as possible, self 
ng, we have erected our own airplane manuf 
hiladelphia. Within 90 days of the beginning of the 
rk on the buildings, the keel of the first naval flying 
t was laid. At this factory, in addition to relieving 
her manufacturers for Army work, we hope to be 
conduct experimental developments without! 
ging the wheels of production, and from a business 
nt of view the figures that we will obtain as to costs 
1irplane construction will go far 
iny difficult problems of the adjustment of prices o 
cles of which there have been up to very 
few manufactured. 
“The prodlem of patrol boats for 
s another novel and perplexing question. 
many small boats, some of them less than 
er all, as actually important vessels of 
templated up to a very short time ago. The poss 
ty of their creation as an organized force has been 
ery recent addition to naval strategy A hurried 


vey of the situation revealed that there t 


progress 


As a new branch of naval activ- 


, + +h; 
new Pp irpose, nis 


was |§ to report 





-sustain 


actory at 


1, to 


toward solv ng 

° 
rece nt Vy 
our own coast 
The use 
100 feet 


war was not 


were no 


ugh suitable private craft to meet the demands of 
situation and we were forced at the very first pros 
of actual hostilities, and before war was declared, 
undertake the 


+ 


construction of hundreds of small 
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Increase in Ships 
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“When re t ! 
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t wa i t ) ! ed 
yt I tne t 
+ re ‘ 
? r ' , 
yards t l there v 
y neole ‘ ort forge 1 ' the ; 
~ ate ? ? ry ‘ ’ ’ ’ 
withou tl rmit You 
will le n later e it et : } } p er 
i . eF€ ryié \ ioe ire being 1 i t ; y 1) 
ground that wa a vam] 1 a few mont ago 
how the finishing touches are being put on exter ) 
to forge plant _ wi h it mie Ase ire as é , 
larger than e orig plat the elve f how 
every manul turer VI ould [ eeded 
1 destroyer, a ay Keepir I } tl pera 
é mmediate I l our I I I r 
een set to v rn +} ‘ 
Delays Are Admitted 
Of irse eve hir } : ir ; nerfect 
ootnne there have been ds y j ! Ke 
1 tremendous demand of this kind « parative 
sma ndustry withou ipsetting mar thing with t 
con nlete disorga ne the isual pea et routine f 
sine It s not aiw een easy » vet the neces 
ty for speed, speed peed to the heads of the ; 
ty tors it. on th whole ‘ b +} ‘ we have d 4 
ell We hope th ‘ agree with u 
ind, fortunately, ¢ gre ts wisdom gave the r 
essary latitude to spe p constructior I ea 
onstruction asnore and to nasten constru 0 yf | 
a = pee! nece ar I ome tance I Ke 
tracts on a co piu U pe ent i Frankly, I « 
no é ich contracts and never make then he + 
no e to do otnerw ‘ ()f 446 ¢ tract t¢ work 
oT nore, OF 62 were the percentage | 
‘This method Is! pertect rina heen entire! 
itisfactory There are many involved problems i: 
acco ting, and there will doubtl pe ma}? que 


the final bills are paid, Dut it 
ily way to start 


which confronted 


settled when 


has been our judgment that it was the or 


emergencies 
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us. By this plan, shipbuilders are insured against 
financial loss, and the Government is assured against 
abnormal profits which would have to be added to the 
already heavy burdens which the war has placed upon 
every taxpayer of our country. 

“To expand many private plants to more than 
double their original capacity is an order easy to give. 
For the manufacturer to find in war time the imme- 
diate capital necessary for this development has 
proved a hard matter. Congress has recognized this by 
a wise provision permitting us to advance the funds 
for this expansion work. We have tried to use this 
power most conservatively, but we have not hesitated 
to use it when it was the only way to get quick results. 
In no case, however, do I think you will find that such 


funds have been advanced without perfect security 
that the Government will eventually get its money’s 
worth. Bonds have been required or the title to the 


machinery paid for with these funds has been retained 


by the Government until repayment is made.” 


Organizing Industries for War Work 


The Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, Bal- 
timore, Md., through its manufactures, 
has started an organization of large and small plants, 
with the view of helping all of them in war work. It 
is pointed out by the committee that 
conditions the manufacturers should 
well-defined lines. All factories, 
been 


committee on 


because of trade 
organize along 
large and small, have 
requested to send the following information to 


the association: 


W it 


The committee 


the Government, in the future 


says that it is more than likely that 
awarding of wat 


tracts, will deal with industries as 


con- 
a whole, rather than 
with industries considered locally or individually. For 
this reason, it is stated, it will be wise for the factories 
to organize themselves in 
to be prepared to 
the Government. 

It is further pointed out that small concerns should 
participate in the organization because they may se- 
cure contracts for the manufacture of parts which oth- 
erwise would be unobtainable. 

“The Government, for war reasons,” says a notice 
sent out by the committee, “is certain to enforce a sys- 
tem of priorities in the matter of fuel and raw material, 
which system is likely to place small factories at a 
disadvantage if they are not engaged directly in the 
fabrication of some specific ‘war items.’ ” 


industrial groups in order 


meet the new policy on the part of 


The Austin Co., Cleveland, has recently taken the 
following additional contracts for industrial buildings: 
One story and basement building, 200 x 260 ft., for the 
Selden Motor Co., Rochester, N. Y., for the manufac- 
ture of trucks; $200,000 Government arsenal, 200 x 400 
ft., at Fortieth and Butler streets, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
four-story reinforced concrete structure, 80x 140 ft., 
for the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., and a shipping building, 52x 1838 ft., for the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland. This com- 
pany has just completed a building 100x117 ft., for 
the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., and is erecting 
the steel work for another building for the same com- 
pany. 
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MANGANESE ORE IN 1917 


Domestic Output May Reach 200,000 Tons 
1918—Low Grade Ore in Blast Furnaces 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—The great practical 
portance of the domestic output of manganese is 
such that the U. S. Geological Survey is collecting 
tistics every three months. In a bulletin just is 
it is stated that the canvass for the quarter en 
October 31 has just been completed and shows a 
increase in the number of shippers, as well as in 
shipments of ore of each grade over those of the 
six months of the year, which were slightly large: 
those of the entire year 1916. 

In 1916 only 26,996 gross tons of manganese ore 
shipped by 55 operators, but in the first nine mont} 
the present year 70,225 tons was shipped by 88 opé 
The reports received by the Survey indicate t 
the shipments for the year will be about 122,275 
which will be nearly four times those for any prece 
year. In September the production of high-grade ore \ 
about 14,000 tons, and in November it was nearly 17,0 
tons. The results of the inquiries made in most of 
fields by the Survey indicate that the shipments in 1 
will be between 175,000 and 200,000 tons, sufficient 
supply nearly one-third of the present demand of 
steel industry. For about every 20,000 tons that car 
produced in excess of the present domestic output 
be possible to release one ship that is now bri: 
ore from Brazil. 


tors. 


Manganiferous Ore for Spiegeleisen 


Of manganiferous ores containing 15 to 40 per c 
of manganese, 380,169 tons was shipped during th 
first months of 1917 by 58 operators agai 
176,130 tons shipped by 41 operators in the entire year 
of 1916. Most of this ore was used to make spiegeleise: 
Of ores containing 5 to 15 per cent of manganese, 
124,438 tons was shipped by 14 operators during tl! 
first nine months of 1917, against 372,673 tons shipp¢ 
by 26 operators during the year 1916. A part of 
ore was used to make spiegeleisen, and the remai: 
was smelted with iron ore to make high-manganes« 
iron. The number of shippers given above does 
include those of the -Leadville district, 

The great increase in the shipments of 
ore from Western States is noteworthy, particula! 
Montana, Arizona, California, Utah, and Nev: 
The prices now offered ate causing prospectors in thé 
States to search closely for and many 
mines are now shipping manganese ore that was left 
undisturbed in explorations made years ago. Th 
Philipsburg district, in Mtntana, shipped about 7000 
tons of high-grade ore during each month of the third 
quarter of 1917, and the Tombstone and 
tricts, in Arizona, are shipping large quantities of su 
ore. The rate of production of Virginia and Tenness 
is increasing, but that of Arkansas and Georgia is 
much larger than in 1916. 

As recently as 1915 there was only a small market 
for ores containing less than 40 per cent of manganese, 
so that the large increase in shipments of low-gradt 
ore during 1917 is striking. The production of thes* 
ores now appears to be limited more by the market 
than by the capacity of the mines. 


nine 


1 
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high-g 
from 


ores, wester! 
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The British Government has cancelled its contract 
with the New England Westinghouse Co., Springfield 
and Chicopee Falls, Mass., for 1,800,000 Moissen- 
Nagent rifles for Russia, due to the present unsettled 
conditions in Russia. The contract was about half 
filled. Officials have stated that negotiations are pend 
ing with the United States Government for a contract 
to make the new Browning machine gun, and officia!s 
are confident that an early order will be secured s0 
that the working forces of the plants at Chicopee Falls 
and East Springfield will not disintegrate. The presen! 
force will be employed for some time longer completing 
Russian rifles now in process. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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WAR BUYING STILL ACTIVE * txti! 
Detroit Center of Latest Developments rep ted, man ifa 


pinion Prevails Among Machine-Tool Men That 

Large Demands Will Come After First eects nae 
of New Year 

With 


new machine-tool demand in the Ea : z 
in for some months, the center of vit) ‘a? a 
ind Detroit and Cleveland, where many G 
nt contracts ire being placed New | 
inufacturers are also coming into the market ag ; 
tools for Government work. A pronounced ft . 
the present situation is the number of so 
sential industries which are taking on war orders 
itomobile manufacturers, in particular, be ille 
on for various products, principally shells and air ii 
ane engines. ial ad 
Machine-tool men believe that the present inquiry Comment 
Washington by the United States Senate will de i a 
lop more efficient methods in Government depart ( lec WN 
nts, with the closing up of many war contracts now Hat m i ( 
ending. It is expected that another avalanche of larg: ey 
sts for machine tools will come after the first of th Drom ; 
w year. Machine-tool builders are wondering wher 
the tools are to come from. Deliveries on all tools ae aici “~ 
eeded for war work are in the worst condition ye as \ 
nown. ae 
In the New York market there was no great activity a 
week, as compared with what the trade has beer 
istomed to expect in these times. A list of about 


tools wanted for export to a munitions plant in 
rance was issued by the Framerican Industrial Ds 
lopment Corporation, 44 Whitehall Street, New York 
ie International Arms & Fuze Inc., Bloomfield, 
J., has taken a Government contract for detonators 
ie Watervliet Arsenal continues to buy. The Gov 
nment is expected to buy soon for the General Vehicle 
plant at Long Island City, which it 
ased for an experimental station. 
The Liberty Steel Products Co., Woolworth Build 
g, will buy plate and angle shop equipment for the 
indation Co.’s shipyard. The Southern Shipbuilding 
17 Battery Place, will buy soon for its new ship- 
rd at Charleston, 8. C. The Chickasaw Shipbuilding 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel 


Co 


( 


recently pur 


( orpora 


mn, will buy equipment soon for its shipyard near 

Mobile, Ala. All of the fabricating for this plant will 
done at Birmingham. ‘ 
The magnitude of our war preparations is illus 


ted by the activity at the new Hammond, Ind., plant 
the Standard Steel Car Co., where a hotel and 150 
ises will be built to house workmen. This company 
s issued large lists of tools to be bought for maki 
vitzer mounts. 


oO 
ng 


Orders will be placed largely in the 
It is understood this company’s contract totals 
0,000,000. Another large list will be issued 
ck Island Arsenal if certain changes are made in 
il mechanisms for large guns. The newer design 
ild require a number of arc-planing machines. 
Several large war contracts have been placed with 
vw England manufacturers. The S. A. Woods Ma 
Co., Boston, will make 2,000,000 trench mortar 
bs and has purchased 40 turret lathes and several! 
ling machines. The American Stean & 
ve Mfg. Co., Boston, has a contract for 2,000,000 
nators. The Amesbury & Foundry Co., 
esbury, Mass., has contracts 
ected to buy tools. England 
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tention to production and shipment as orders are almost N E l d 
taking care of themselves. Serious congestion of shipments ew ng an 
from New England plants is reported. Many of these plants 
have orders for tools for England and France, shipments of 
which the railroads will not accept on account of present The aggregate of machine tool purchases continues 
congestion at the seaboard. the same high level of the last two months. The buyir 
very much scattered and is largely directly due’to incrs 
activity of munitions plants. The business of the tool 
is again becoming a feature of the market and the ca 
tool room sizes and kinds of machine tools is eating int 
stocks on hand 


Boston, Dec. 24 


A manufacturer of electric motors writes to THE IRON AGE 
stating that it has a large stock of motors on hand for 
immediate shipment and deliveries on types which are not 
in stock are to be had in periods ranging from 60 days to 
28 weeks. 

Labor is scarcer than ever and the unrest of the 

Complaint has been raised officially against the slow 
methods of various Government departments in meeting their 
bills, this having worked serious hardship to machine-tool 
builders and dealers The National Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association is conducting an investigation among 
its members to determine just how serious the situation is. fi , z ; . Mie . . m 
The matter will be brought to the attention of the War ante ae eee ae - <a, ade a 
Industries Board, the Navy Department and the War De- 2 : Z pier apie Sse : ; aa “s 
partment to obtain, if possible, acceleration of payments 


months has greatly decreased The coal shortage is a 
but some measure of relief is expected immediately an 
campaign for coal conservation is taking substantial f 
In many places fhere will be an extended shutdown over 
holidays, which will mean a considerable saving. 


story office building, 60 x 140 ft, at its River works, 


Mass. 
V. Dauriac, 31 Rue de Lasseppe, Bordeaux, France, is 
' The Framingham Foundries, Boston, has been 


porated with authorized capital stock of $350,000. Fisher 
Nesmith is president and Alexander G. Grant, 84 State Str: 
treasurer. 


in the market for machine tools, soft steel plates and soft 
round iron or steel The machines he wants are listed as 
follows: 


One lathe which can take a plate 1.2 m. length of the bed 


ful lengtt f any The Osgood Bradley Car Co., Worcester, Mass., is erect 
isetu engtn o sap ooV mms : eer @ 

ie a two-story office building, 40 x 55 ft 
One shaper 400 mms. travel 


The Deane Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has been 


One gear cutting machine, greatest diameter 750 mms corporated with authorized capital stock of $50,000 

One bending machine 2 meters passage greatest thickness M. Graves is president and Alfred P. Cate, 470 Main St 
f the plate 3 mms treasurer. 

15 to 20 automatic plane! minimum travel 1 m., up to X The Sterling Motor Car Co., Brockton, Mass., is } 

Ricardo Mateos Garcia, 92 Fuencarral, Madrid, Spain, has plans drawn for a one and two-story addition, 100 x 
sent an inquiry to agents in this countr for the following T Liberty Shipbuilding Co., Boston, has been 
machines: A machine group for making brass screws with porated with authorized capital stock of $500,000. W 
4 maximum length of )/ mm... and n mum thickness of 4 J. MeDonald is president and Max Shoolman, 372 Ch 
mm., the group to be 1utomati« and made up of a Hill, treasurer. 
machine for making a head plain rm or heavy round and The Gile Marine Engine Co., Congress Street, Bostor 
ne for splitting the head of the screws, that is to Say, erecting an office building at its plant on Middlesex Ave 


making the screw driver catch; an automatic machine for Somerville 


stamping pieces of a maximum diam. of 35 to 40 mm.; ma- The Liberty Screw Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
hine for stamping pieces of brass wit i diam. not greater : ; . : , 
porated with authorized capital stock of $10,000. A. J. Bi 
than wy mn machine for pressing by hand and stamping is president and Walter C. Rice, treasurer. 
small pieces He is als nterested in a complete plan fo! 
polishing and nickel-plating the above mentioned pieces The East Deering Foundry Co., Portland, Me., has beer 
Correspondence shi oa an Se Spanish incorporated with authorized capital stock of $10,000. Georg: 
R. Thomas is president and Charles E. Noyes, treasurer 
aan ae ara The Greenfield Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, Mass., is mov 
Buffal ing its offices from the old quarters in the Wells Broth 
0 and the Wiley & Russell divisions to its new office bu 
BUFFALO, Dec. 24 on Sanderson Street. A new restaurant and stores bu p 
The Sanford Motor Truck Co.. 107 St. Marks Avenue, will also soon be put into use 
Syracuse, has awarded contract for a one-story plant on West The American Tool Co., Meriden, Conn., has been 
Fayette Street to cost about $9,000 porated with authorized capital stock of $10,000 by Harry 
The Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Fillmore Avenue, Parker, Harry C. Weston and Ernest A. Winkel, It will be 
Buffalo, will build a one-story extension, 20 x 80 ft. gin business with $2,525 
The Automatic Transportation Co., 2933 Main Street, Buf- The Brown-Wales Co., Boston, steel and steel pro 
falo, is planning the construction of a two-story factory on contemplates the erection of a machine shop 
Main Street to cost about $45,000 George A. Leighton, Manchester, N. H., has awards 
The Foster Specialty Co., Buffalo, has leased a building at contract for a one-story addition, 58 x 80 ft., to his foun 
87 Brayton Street, 70 x 80 ft., for a new brass foundry. The Warren F. Fraser Co., Westboro, Mass., has awarded 
The Cutler Desk Co., 20 Churchill Street, Buffalo, will a contract for an addition The company is very busy or 


erect a two-story building, 50 x 150 ft, on Amherst Street, to grinding machines 
cost about $20,000 


The Eastern Monolithic Casket Co., Buffalo, has acquired 


property at Downing Street and South Park Avenue as sit Philadelphia 


for a waterproof casket .factory to cost about $25,000. The 


l , . .ADELP . 24 
company i8 also considering the establishment of other PHILADELPHIA, Dec 
branch factories. William Hurley is president. . The machine shop to be erected by the Philadelphia & 

T} pe . . Lez < é é its Eri Ave >» yards ji > ad hia 
The Buffalo Engine Co., Buffalo, has acquired a two- ” ae eee ngs —— ae hvenus yards i 5am ' 
y Pe > "ee . ‘rete a = , Lot 
story building with about 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space on will be steel, brick and reinforced concrete, one ae r 
* : “ : } 216 f §-ste “ngine se W als » cons ta TY? 
Superior Street which it will equip 16 ft. A 16-stall engine house will also be constructec 


rr “ . : structures will cost about $323,500. 
The Erie Pump & Engineering Co., Erie, Pa., has been in- 


7 : Maris ars. Fifty-six Street ; Grav’s Avenue 
corporated with a nominal capital of $5,000 to manufacture ? ee ypc ifty rage nee and Gray's A 

. 7 . . : : P é > é é ac rs ac ary , soon col 
pumps, et¢ W. N. Seitz, Erie, is the principal incorporator liladelphia, man acturers of mat wen be will so 
mence the erection of a one-story machine shop additior 


The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls 30 x 40 ft., to cost $10,000 


N. Y., has increased its capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000 : s 
The Navy Department, Washington, has completed a new 


plant at the Philadelphia Navy Yard for the manufacture of 
airplanes. It covers about 3 acres and has cost $1,000,000 
A call has been issued for 2000 skilled workmen for initia 
activities. The plant will include machine work, coppersmit! 


The Gleason Works, University Avenue, Rochester, manu- 
facturer of gears and gear-cutters, has filed plans for a one 


> 


story foundry addition, 73 x 80 ft., to cost $12,000 
The High Speed Hammer Co., Rochester. has bes n incor- 


porated with a capital of $90,000 by L. D. Mahoney, F. W ng, sheet-metal working, pattern making, welding, tu! 
Weeks and R. C. Schaefer. wire working and joinery 

The Carrib Service Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, has been The Hulton Printing Processing & Dyeing Co., 
incorporated by C. H. Schauman, P. C. Birr and A. M. Weller Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, will build a one-story 
with a capitalization of $50,000 to manufacture office sup- chine shop, 68 x 140 ft., at Valetta and Coral streets. 
plies and appliances The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Departm: 
Washington, has awarded contract for a one-story ammu 
erect tion box repair plant at Fort Mifflin, Philadelphia, to 
on Greenway Avenue $50,000 


The Archbold Brady Co., Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of 
poles, has completed plans for a factory which it will 
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A one-story power house to cost about $10,000 will be 
nstructed by the Wallace Co., Philadelphia, at Island Road 
d Bighty-first Street. 
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Chicago 


3 


Curcago, Dec. 24 


The Merchant & Evans Co., 517 Arch Street, Philadelphia, The Standard S$ Car which recently placed orders 
nufacturer of brass and bronze products, cornices, venti r ols to t e P Hamn d, Ind., plant, is 
rs, etc., has filed plans for an addition to its machine t market ra mu ger number, most of which will be 
p at 2025 Washington Avenue, to cost $18,500. placed in the East rhe mpany’s war order is said to total 
The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, Philadelphia, is *°' it will t 2 a hotel and houses to accom- 
.king bids for a power house at Skillman, N. J. Samuel T modate additional « vy et Another large list will proba- 
agner is engineer. y be forthcoming m the Rock Island Arsenal if it is de 
The New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J., has >. > ee a mechaniams, 126 
- . . . . we gr f ack “ requ . nber of arc-planing 
varded contract to Fraser, Brace & Co., 1328 Broadway 
y York, for a two-story brick and steel machine shop, 78 
0 ft., to cost $30,000. veries t Xe ‘ A purposes are worse 
The Blaisdell Pencil Co., Camden, N. J., has been incor- ; Hrasoriclaag = yiroie me, ane a oe 
ited with a capital of $500,000 to manufacture pencils, a maleads — ae oe ou Ve = - - . aaee, 
Charles Kropp, Trenton; F. A. Cigal, Little Falls, N. J., ana ; , — be: _ * pecially lathes, are easily 
Stuart H. Heist, Center Square, Pa., are the incor- ; a 
.tors. The sl tage f coal, especially in Michigan, has caused 
y : veral m working plants to go on shorter hou Several 
The Skillman Co., Trenton, has been incorporated wit a a Diiees which depend for power on a public 
tal of $125,000 to manufacture hardwars Willian ; pe at = snable to get sufficient curr oa be 
erry, Jacob Bohnenberger and John C. Shuster ar : a ahecieeliak- 4 ' uld get enough co ae 
rporators. il f ese plant I war orde but hav I it cur 
The Lycoming Foundry & Machine Co., Oliver and Hig perations, som bable 
ets, Williamsport, Pa., manufacturer of gas and eg 1 sation wi ‘ e relieved by the dive ion of 
engines, etc., is negotiating for property to permit the f non-easer , nufacturer 
truction of a foundry addition at its works TQ) ; Hanel ‘ine Orange x . 
eter Frey, State Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa I i } r ler with t A he Howse ci as ¢ ' 
ns prepared for a one-story forge and blacksmith work t with a lift ft y : i with that 
x 80 ft.. on State Street. 

The Wilmot Engineering C: Hazleton es anufac t Ne & } tal f d 
of iron and steel castings, coal mining machinery } } Ch 
kers, etc., has had plans prepared for additions to it 5 f woof 
t at White Haven, to include a machins hop utterr : } ' f the 
p and power station George W. Wilmot president t : ' iking 

The foundry and iron works of the William F. Ren ! 
Spruce and Mifflin streets, Reading, Pa proper e Wwe f t ¢ as 
x 400 ft.. has been acquired by Ferdinand Thun for $ iv ry 
Mr. Thun and associates have recently ncorp te ' : x it Fu r 
William F. Remppis Iron Works with capital of $ Br nu 
propose to operate the plant William F. Remppis ar at 614 ( al 
bert A tehr, Reading, are also interested in tl 5 ‘ I ; 
any » 3 narck 
he Champion Blower & Forge Co., Harrisburg Avenu t ; fact in 
Charlotte Street, Lancaster, Pa., has filed plans or I uI er} t fT uct } ld 
nsion to its assembling works, 50 x 100 ft M r ¢ I irck 
The Belmort Motors Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa e H and C. Put 
ning for the erection of a new plant at Lewistown “he 
| board of trade is arranging for site. G. G. Gochnaur : i " tablish 
president. factor f f : g ma 
The Jeansville Iron Works, Hazleton, Pa., will soon com ‘ and wv } ‘ ling of Elder 
ce the erection of another extension to its plant Mfg The r Lt : d, audi 
The proposed new carbon works at Scranton, Pa., of the : t N. 2 
tional Carbon Co., Cleveland, will be located on Nort} = a Air & Mfg Anas has been 
\ hington Avenue, and is expected at the start to give rr I rat LOTT The 
ment to about 50 hands. en re Lew Wa H. Cottre A. B. Jen 
Joseph T. M A rt I Tohnsor 
e The machine shor f the Grav ink W | st Chi 
Baltimore Ind., was a fire } ile load 
’ ( t t t w rking ernment shipbuliding 
BALTIMO! Dec ' anes 
The Mann Shipbuilding Co., Light Street saltimore, is 
ng plans prepared for a shipbuilding plant on Curtis . 
to cost about $100,000. W. B. Mann is president. Milwaukee 
The Henry Smith & Sons Co., East German Street, Ba MILWAUKER, Ds 4 
re, has acquired a site, 170 x 245 ft., at Donaldson, Race ‘ . ar 
= 7 : The demand for n ine-toola the past week } ays 
Clarkson streets for extensions to its shipbuilding plant ian gies! qumenliiiie anahimatien While ame aie 
The T. A. Gillespie Loading Co., Dover, Del., has been sve come to light s known that hop-owners are 
porated with a capital of $2,000,000 to operate a machine a g for small lots to enable them t Ne sub-contracts 
p and foundry business. L. B. Phillips and J. B. Bailey r whic their ex ng equipment or partl suitable 
ver, are the incorporators. 1 egregate of h requirements is quite formidable 
The Penn-Seaboard Steel Corporation, New Castle, Ds Manufacturers of machine-tools, especial milling ma 
completed plans for a one-story foundry, 90 x 380 ft hines, continue to receive order n large numbers and pres 
t $100,000. Headquarters of the company are in e ure upon their facilities increases from day to day The 
nklin Building, Philadelphia urger of demand a very strong. but no relief in de 
The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department liveries is looked for 
ishington, has taken bids for a five-story optical shor Although the high cost of equipment has long discouraged 
Washington Navy Yard. the development of electric light and power ; nt projects 
The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Wilmington, N. C., ha both steam and hydroelectric, one contract of unusual size 
menced the erection of an engine repair shop to cost for equipment for a large hydroelectric installation in Wis 
it $10,000. onsin was placed the past week 
The International Navigation Co., Wilmington, N. C., ha The Wisconsin Duplex Automobile Co., Clintonville, Wis 
uired about 600 acres of property on the Cape Fear River will locate its plant at Oshkosh, Wis. Deta have not been 
r a new shipbuilding plant. W. H. Garland is president ompleted, but the company will build factory and shop 
The Southern Shipbuilding Co., Mt. Pleasant, S. C., re- roup if no suitable buildings are available 
ly incorporated, is planning the construction of a plant The Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis., owned by 
pecialize in the building of steel freighters up to 7500 the Mead-Witter Co., Grand Rapids, Wis., has awarded a 
capacity. H. N. Whittelsey is president and W. © ontract to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Cx Milwaukee, for the 
vice-president. quipment required for a new hydroelectric plant on the 
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W t R t Ste@@ws Point , t $500.00 John Kelsey of the Kelsey Wheel Co., is esident 
’ ’ ete } : ent. onsist x ert othe men associated with the Detroit Biitor . 
pe flue ; rbins Atrect t g( } ure terested | 
Bi wets ‘ ‘ rent motor vith 2 nd tw The Ford Tractor Co. is working on an f | 
0-kw t ‘ i et t 7000 tractors for England, and it i tat 
he He a W K , W hes ! been notified that it can be furnished witl 
; z ’ - oF beit made ind indications are that the 
partne I Hoe e & to p ty constantl 
Kr r, ff K ficer rhe Marquette Motor Works, Saginaw 
re H He bee idle for eal wil be opened ou 
H é \\ \ H ( nera Motors C« wit working for f t 
( j wy Var materia I 
\ b equired to equiy t 
‘ t I tal cl é 
= I t Wi B Cit \I 
: ida ’ 
. d 
\ l ‘ ' + oft +} | oO \i ( | 
I f l 
RB I ' ‘ 
‘ ; 
} “fy et 
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The Central South 


the way of a holiday lull ha eve 


inuftacturers are operating 


riskly early deliveries of wl 
iny other line One t 
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gz no new business Weather 
itside work A somewhat t 
il is again more easily obtaine 
Dawson Lumber Co Louisville } e 
stock of $30.000 by Johr 


cycle, 2200 or 440 volt: fifteen Bu 


troyed the plant of the 


John W. Kitchen, and will esta 
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( Whayne Supply Co., Lou 
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St. Louis 


eet ttt ati ee 


neers 


1572 


and will expend about $5,000,000 on 


smelter plant, etc. 


several mills, a new 

Pawhuska, Okla., is in the market for about $20,000 worth 
of pumping station equipment. 

The Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
in the market for core ovens 
equipment. 

The 
W. H. Wigton manager, is in 
haulage engines, 

The Nichols Pump & 
incorporated with 


East St. Louis, IIl., is 
electric cranes and other heavy 
Blackstone Consol 


Okla 


ana 


dated Coal Co., Okmulgee, 
the market for 
scales and other equipment. 
Well Co., Stuttgart, Ark., 
a capital of $50,000 to manufacture pump 


hoisting 


conveyors 


has been 


ing machinery J. P. Nichols and H. C. Hollis are the prin 
cipal incorporators 
Texas 
AUSTIN, Dec. 22 

The recent action of the Mexican Government in issuing 
a decree placing almost prohibitive duti« on iron and ste¢ 
and machinery has almost put a stop to that branch of ex 
port trade which is felt particularly by dealers in San An 
tonio and El Paso 

The Givens Union Gin Ce Giver ll « »tton 
gin. J. H. Hodges is a stockholder 

The Phoenix Mills, Phoenix Ariz Ww build a reir 
forced concrete grain elevator to cost $31 

The Southwest Cotton Co., Glendale, Ar will nstruct 
several new cotton gins at points in tl S River illey at 
a total cost of about $250,000 

The Arizona Egyptian Cotton Co iild severa 
ton gins in the Salt River valley adjacent to Phoenix, Ariz 

It is announced that the plant of the Texas Motor Car 
Co. which is being organi i Ly to f $2 
000 will probably lo Dall I l 000 o 
capita] paid in with which t begin opera he sen 
bling plant will ive a floor space of more than 250,000 s 
ft., and the minimum output, it is stated, will be 6,000 auto 
mobiles a year J. C. Vernon is president 

The Pierce Oil Corporatior recently granted a Texa 
charter, will make its headquarters in Dallas It has a 
capital stock of $33,000,000 and has taken over the two r 
fineries, pipe lines and other holdings of the Pierce-Fordyc« 
Association in Texas It is authoritatively announced that 
the company will double the capacity of its refinery at 
Fort Worth and will make additions to its plant at Texas 
City. It is also considering plans for another refinery whic! 
will probably be located at Houston 

The International Marine Iron Works, Houston, has a 


contract with the International Shipbuilding Co. for marine 
engines and other machinery amounting to $2,500,000. It is 
stated that the ships which the 
Co. is constructing at Gulfport and 
Orange, Tex., will be brought to Houston to 
The International Marine Iron Works also obtained a 
contract for 88 propeller wheels for the Government, which 
involves an expenditure of about $150,000 F. C. Johnstone 
is vice-president and general manager. 

The Uvalde Electric & Ice Co., Uvalde, will install addi 
tional machinery in its plant to provide power for irrigation 
pumps and industrial plants 


International Shipbuilding 
Miss., and 


be equipped 


Pascagoula, 


has 


The Marfa Electric & Ice Co., Marfa, will install addi 
tional machinery in its electric light and power plant It 
has also been granted a franchise to supply the city with 


water and will sink a number of wells and install pumps 


Californi 
a 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 15 

Facing a serious shortage of 
rolling stock on the Pacific representatives of 
machinery houses are declining to guarantee deliveries, even 
to the Government. that they deliver to 
railroad at the point of manufacture if specified dates 
guaranteed by them, but they the stand that the 
ment must assume the responsibility of getting shipments 
through to the point where it needs them. Those who have 
taken this stand have lost some Government contracts, but 
they have saved themselves much trouble and possible penalty 
for failure to deliver. The demand for large tools, especially 
those made necessary by the inauguration of so many new 
shipbuilding plants, is still heavy These tools are coming in 
under Government orders, and, as most of them were ordered 
months ago, they are arriving in good time. 


railroad motive power and 


coast some 


They say will the 
are 


take Gov- 


The shipbuilding industry is constantly expanding, and, in 
the main, new machinery which is constantly being ordered, 
is either for these companies or for foundries or machine 
shops which will make ships’ parts. 
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Among the makers of ships’ parts is the Joshua Heng 
Iron Works, San Francisco. Within the past six months } 
has more than doubled its capacity. It has a subsidiary eo; 
tract from a shipbuilding company for building many of 
parts of 12 steel ships, and is now working two overlapp 
shifts, making a 22-hr. day. All the foundries about s 
Francisco Bay are busy, as well as the machine shops. T} 
great trouble has been to obtain and keep sufficient hely 
it is predicted that they will be forced to raise wages 
parity with the shipbuilders, about 35 per cent over 12% 
payrolls. 


New shipbuilding plants are being established about 
Bay and old ones are being enlarged, and the same story 
told of other parts of the State. The Hanlon Dry Dock « 
Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, has acquired a large acreage ; 
jacent to its present yard and will install machinery to ha 

steel as well as wooden ships. Keels of two steel shins 
laid in the last week. The recommendation of Alam: 

the for an additional navy yard on the Pacific coast 
vill mean the purchase of considerable machinery, and it is 
inderstood that the Union Construction Co., which recent): 

ed a contract for 48 acres of tideland with the city of 
Oakland, will have its plans ready in a short time for finan 
ng its project. Reports from San Diego state that tHe tl). s 
Steel Shipbuilding Corporation has closed a contract f ten 
vessels and is buying machinery in Chicago. From Anaheim 
omes the report that H. S. 


were 


site 


Duncan and Leon Figheroa, both 
1 New York City, have offered to establish a $3,000.00 
int for shipbuilding at Anaheim if the city will alter the 


hannel now under construction 


John F. Craig, Long Beach, has purchased the plant and 
Government contracts of the California Shipbuilding Co., a 
lant which was established by him and sold to the California 
Shipbuilding Co. two years ago. A new company wil! be In 
orporated for $1,000,000 Lloyd Swayne of the shipbu 
of Swayne & Hoyt, San will be 
him 


irm 
vith 


Francisco asso 


Charles C. Moore & Co., San Francisco, have just closed 


« contract with the Government for two large naval oil sta 
tions, one at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and the other near 
Bremerton, Wash. It is understood that the contract price 


was $1,000,000 and the time limit nine months. 


The new company which has taken over the firm of Baker 
& Hamilton and the Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., San Fran- 
tisco, has been named the Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. It 
s capitalized at $4,250,000 and will enter the hardwar: 
trade of the Orient, Australia, etc. 


The Standard Engine Co., Oakland, is erecting a building, 


0 x 325 ft., in which will be installed a 43-in. lathe and 
some smaller automatic tools, doubling the capacity of its 
plant. 


The Samson Sieve-Grip Traction Co., San Francisco, an- 
nounces that it has withdrawn-for the present from the man- 
ufacture of marine engines and will confine all its work t 
making tractors. 


The San Diego Bay Shipbuilding Co., San Diego, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $1,500,000 by W. J. Strachan, 
Karl F. Enper, J. Burris Mitchel, F. A. Barnett and Leonard 
l.. Jones 


The Scandia Gas Engine Co., Oakland, is about to build a 
shop, 90 x 300 ft. The equipment, ordered some time ago, 
will include a 30-ton traveling crane and four lathes from 
42-in. to 66-in. swing, and will cost approximately $50,000 
Its output will be doubled. 


The Schultheiss Co., San Diego, manufacturer of brass 
bronze and cast-iron fittings, is having plans prepared for a 
new plant at Bell Station, near Los Angeles, which will con- 
sist of a machine shop, 50 x 100 ft.; foundry, 100 x 200 ft; 
core shop, 50 x 100 ft.; pattern shop, 20 x 30 ft.—all one story 

and finishing works, 50 x 100 ft., office and storage build- 
ing Il. H. Seehorn, 328 Clay Street, Los Angeles, is the 
irchitect. 


The Occidental Fue! & Machine Co., Los Angeles, has been 
ncorporated with a capital of $75,000 to manufacture fuel 
machinery. W. A. Hudson, Los Angeles, and J. W. Clark 
Alhambra, are the incorporators. 


The Schaefer Mfg. Co., 1237 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, has been organized to manufacture sheet-metal au- 
tomobile specialties. Arthur E. Schaefer, 1744 West Forty- 
second Street, is president. 


The Standard Oil Co., Bakersfield, will build a new ma- 
chine shop at its works at McKittrick. 


The Long Beach Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000. John F. 
Craig, James G, Craig, Thomas R. Merrell and Lioyd Swayne 
are the incorporators. 


The Sierra &?Sam Francisco Power Co., Modesto, Cal. 
will make extensions anid improvements at its power plant to 
cost about $25,000. 
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